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Clover Increasing Fertility. 


lt requires two seasons of growth to get 
from clover the fall benefit }t can give to the 
soll. Batin this time it will increase fer- 
tility more than is possible by any other 
means except at enormous expense. Clover 
makes the soil fertile in more ways than 
any other plant. Ite leaves absorb carbonic 
acid gasfrom the atmosphere, as do those 
of all other vegetables. But the clover 
leaves are larger in proportion than are 
those of any of the grass family, and the 
plant has besides through the warty 
nodules which form on its roots the 
power to decompose air that is in 
the soll, and liberate in available form 
for plant use the nitrogen which it con- 
tains, Eighty per cent. or four-fifths uf the 
alr we breathe is nitrogen, bus in the con- 
dition itexists in the atmosphere it can- 
not be used either by the leaves or roots of 
vegetables. Bat when clover or other 
leguminous plants are growing,the presence 
ofair inthe soll causes nodules or warty 
excrescences to form on theroots. These 
decompose the air surrounding them, anc 
make it available for the roots of plants 
Some mineral fertil zar is helpfal to this 
decomposition. The extraordinary effects 
of potash for clover on sandy soil, and of 
gypsum on soil that is fall of vegetable mat- 
ter, are probably due to the ald which these 
minerals afford in enabling the clover to 
grow the nodules which effect the impor- 
tant change which converts the clover from 
being an exhauster of soll fertility into the 
producer of one of its most effective 
manures 

Wherever clover cannot be grown be- 
cause land is too valuable to be spared from 
continuous cropping it reqaires many loads 
of stable manure per acre to restore fer- 
tility yearly taken off by crops. Even the 
market gardeners, who use all fertilizers on 
& much more extensive scale than other 
cultivators, are obl'ged afier a few years 
use of stable manure to alternate with a 
clover growth. This keeps the soll light, 
and is especially beneficial to the subsoil, 
ar, where stable manure is used every year, 
much of it sinks into the subsoil, which 
becomes packed, and, as farmers say, “ muck 
midder,” or so closely filled with nitroge- 
nous and carbonaceous fertility that there 
is no room for alr to lighten and sweeten It. 
There must bea free course of air throagh 
the subsoil. This the clover roots make 
Dossible. There can be no such openness 
of the subsoil to air where clover is not 
stowr, and not in all cases there if the land 
1s not thoroughly anderdrained. 

Mach clover that is sown on jand that is 
Wet near the surface never makes bait the 
growth below ground that it should. We 
have seen the clover heaved on by frost in 
winter on such land, the long roots stend- 
ing four to six inches higher than they 
should, and, indeed, so high that when the 
clover was cut the plant was severed below 
where the top jomed the root, and was, of 
course, killed. Even ifthere were not this 
danger of killing the clover outright on land 
Dot drained, it is much the best policy to 
drain such land when clover is sown to pre- 
vent the washing away of fertility through 
Underground chaonels. If the underdrain 
\8 fully three feet deep, the soll between 
‘his depth and the surface will hold all the 
mineral and nitrogenous fertility, so that 
hone of 't can escape. The soil in such 
cases is kept alwsys moist enough to absorb 
the ammonia, and it remains in contact 
With It antil the roots of plants remove it, 
Axays taking at the same time the potash 
Or phosphate with which the nitrogen is 
combined. 
A great deal of fertility is washed away 

odrained land during the season when 
ach land is always flooded, or in other 
Words, in winter ard spring floods. So 
Rreat is this loss that it is not good polley 
‘0 blow clover stabble in the fall if there 
'® DOL good and deep drainege below. In 
‘ha low drains there are often openings 
from the surface down to the tile. Where 


Or 


| “hese exists the surf 


























_ to keep the field in graes, In which case very 
| little fertility of any kind will be washed 
| out of reach, or else take up and relay 
the underdrains to greater depth. Most 

who begin to underdrain make this mistake 
of putting the tile too near the surface. 
Etch year the soll over it freezas a litile 
deeper, and after a few winters’ exposure 
to deep freezing, the drain is ruined, as the 
tile or stone composing its conduit will be 
found entirely twisted so that there is no 
longer a free, open Dassage. Clover roots 
often get into and choke these shailow an- 
derdrains. The only safety in our northern 
climate is to make them at least three feet 
deep, though where the outlet comes near 
the surface a depth of 27 feet for a few feet 
or rods will do no harm. ‘The warm water 
from the deep part of the underdrain will 
keep the outlet from freezing for several 
rods distance below the outlet of the drain, 
even though water not thus warmed will be 
| frozen wherever it lies exposed to the frees- 
ing temperature. 
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Protest Against Sewage Farms 
in the Suburbs of Paris. 


I have already given your readers an 
account of the new sewage farms aituated 
| to the northwest of Parisin the vicinity of 

Pierrelaye and Mery sur Oise, intended to 
Complete the amount of surface necessary 
for the complete earth filtration of the 
sewage of the cepitel. So will be realiz:d 
|the dream of “everything to the sewer,’’ 
an idea formulated some 15 years age, 
| and already realized at Ganneviliiers and 
| Acheres. The sewage farms at Pierrelaye 
}and Merysur Oise, however, do not 
|appear to give unmixed satisfaction. All 
the local wells are infected, and it is 
evident from the occurrence of an epi- 
demic of intestinal troubles that the earth 
surface is not ecough to secure thorough 
filtration. The sewage seems to escape 
through fissures in the soil into the subter- 
ranean sources of supply to the wells. The 
authorities of the neighboring parishes 
were obliged auring the hot weather to draw 
water from the Olse and carry it round in 
tanks for gratuitous distribution among the 
i Ou learning that the City of 
Par is intended still farther to imorease the 
quantity of sewage distributed on the land, 
the inhabitants got ap a protest,and already 
5000 names have been attached to it. The 
city of Paris, unable to deny the damage of 
which 't isthe author, and recognizing the 
necessity for doing something without de- 
lay, bas placed Pasteur filters in all the 
schools acd pubilc establishments. This, 
ho wever, is only a proviticnal remedy, and 
the inhabitants maintein that Paris, which 
bas con tamivated their wells, should supply 
them with pure drinking water at its own 
cost.—The Lancet. 











Farm Labor in the South. 


Testimony on Southern agricultural 
topics was heard by the industrial com 
mission, recently, from J. H. Hale of Souih 
Glastonbury, Ct. The witness has exten 
sive frait-gcowing interests in G orgia. 
His observations concerned chiefly the 
iabor of fruit gathering. 

In the South, said Mr. Hale, there is an 
abundance of transient labor on “ short 
call,” willing to work 11 hoursa day at fair 
weger. The laborer on cotton plantations 
worked aboat 150 days in the year. 
Fruit farms kept the hands employed 
all the year around, contrary to the 
general impression. The witness had found 
good white iabor easy to obtain. Fur 
weeks at a time they had the services of 
young white people of a high class of intel- 
ligenes who came to the fruit farms and 
camped out. Wages averaged about 60 
cents per day; for women and children 25 
and 40 cents. Mr. Hale described in detail 
a system of “ hotels” in which the employ- 
ees were boarded at a cost each of about 
$210 per week. Transportation had been 
made advantageous, said the witness, by 
the untiring efforts of the railroads 
Southern rates were mach lower than rates 
nthe North. At present frait growers pay 
$265 per car to New York. Eighty per cent. 
ot the carrying is done by the Southern 
Railway. Too much labor abounds in the 
South for carefal agricultare. The aban 
dance of good and cheap labor in the South 
makes the practice of economy difficult. 
Generally the colored people are very cor- 
tented, and are willing to retain their 
present positions until they die. 





Care of Dairy Utensils. 


Never neglect the care of the charn. 
Slight negligence in this direction may cost 
you the price of many & pound of butter. 

Alter a churn has ceen some time out of 
use it should be thoroughly scoured with 
salt and repeatedly scalded before being 
again employed. 

Nothing will peaetrate the crevices of a 
eburn like hot water, and it needs to be ata 
boiling temperature when applied. 

There is nothing gained in patching up 
old utensils about a home dairy or mana- 
factory. Like farming tools, the apparatas 
of a creamery or cheese factory generally 
deteriorates more quickly in valae from 
neglect than from practical use in its espe- 
cial sphere. 

The greatest care should be taken to ex- 
pupge every atom of salt or briny water 
from the iron work of dairy utensils. 

Rigid drying by both an absorbent cloth 
and heat will do this satisfactorily. I have 
known a new $25 curd mill to be so eroded 
by ruet in one season as to be aearly ruined. 

By proper care it could have been made 
to run 10 years without repair. 

If it is important to keep butter tools 
scropulously clean, how mach more impor- 
tant is it to be rigorous in the treatment of 
milk utensils. 





ace water always carries | 
off much fertility both nitrogenous and | 
mineral. It is a waste that should be | 
Stopped. The best way to do it is either | 


In private dairies it would be well to 
emulate the methods in vogue in milk-ship 
ping stations and creameries. 

First, after a rinse of cold water, the cans 
and other tinned lacteal utensils are washed 
thoroughly with warm water, changing the 
bath frequently to keep it clean. 

Now follows the coup de grace, the death- 
dealing blow to bacteria and spores. This 
is the scalding process. 

Where a good steam pressure can be 
obtained, superheated steam is the best 
agency to employ, whirling the cans rapidly 
while itis applied to every part of the 
interior. 

Oo the farm, however, water if used 
while boiling will be effective enough to 
render utensils asseptic. 

Do not scald milk receptacies by pouring 
the hot water from one to the other. It 
cools too rapidly to be effective on even the 
second can so treated. 

We should always bear in mind that the 
fungi and bacteria inhabiting milk vessels 





pomological field. It is only within the 
last decade that any have been known. 
Now there are considerable numbers of 
them. 

Hybrid making amongst plums is espe- 
cially easy because there are several distinct 
speeches in cultivation, and also because 
they mix readily when growing together. 

The first study of the hybrid plams was 
conducted by the Vermont experiment 
station, and a bniletin was published a yesr 
ago dealing with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples involved, and also describing and 
illustrating all the known hybrid varieties. 
Since that time a large number of fresh, 
spick and span new hybrids have cowe to 
light, many of them not yet introduced to 
the pursory trade. These too have been 
exhaustively studied by the horticulturist 
of the Vermont experiment station, anda 
second treatise on the subject is included 
in the forthcoming annual report, from 
which we have jast seen some advance 
shec ts. 








PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS. 





are of microscopic character, and seams 
which appear clean tothe naked eye may 
in reality be teeming with millions of these 
vegetable organisms. 

This subject is as important in winter as 
in summer, aud the dairyman who does not 
consider it so will never make a success at 
butter production in cold weather. 

Treat your dairy apparatus and atenslls so 
wellthat when they finally become useless 
it will not be by the erosion of rust, bat 
through good, honest, cleanly friction in 
the path of trade. 

GrorGe E. NEWELL. 





Fine Wool Scarce. 


If anything has been emphasized by this 
searon’s wool market itis that the finest 
arades of wool are in greater demand than 
supply, and that the mili owners are will. 
ing to pay a premium for such stocks. There 
is at present an actual famine of fine wool 
in this country. Not only here, but 
abroad, too, for the Australian supply is 
smal], and London is advancing its bids fcr 
fine wool nearly every week. We have 
been exportirg fine wool to London antil 
dea lers are afraid to part with any more 
until the newclipecmesinr. In fect, the 
fear is expreseced in Eastern markets that 
the supply of even ordinary wool will 
hardly be safficient for the spring demand. 
What the new clip will contain inthe way 
of fine wool is only conjectural, but it is to 
be hoped that there will be plenty of this 
arade, for that means increased profit to 
the growers. A good thing always means a 
better profit than a second-rate thing. 

The remarkable condition of the wool 
market this season is apt to makes many 
forget all except the one desire, and that is 
to :alse as much wool as soon as possible 
for the markets while prices rule high. It 
may be that those who go slower, and raise 
only the finest grade, will fare better in the 
end. Wool with a long, fieecy staple is 
less likely to fluctuate and decline than the 
coarse shoddy wool that nearly everybody 
can raise. There are indications ali 
over the country of many new hands trying 
their luck in the gheep business. They are 
buying up parts of flocks and single ani- 
malsas a sort of speculation. If cheap 
grades of wool con inue high they will 
make some money on their speculation, but 
ifthe country should sadJenly get all the 
wool needed there would be a loss. 

The only sure pretection sgainst a re- 
action from present good times in the woo) 
trade is to add to the flocks only such ani- 
mals as will produce the very finest 
fleece. Then with good feeding and care 
one need have little reason to fear trouble 
some times ahead. Oneis safe in raising 
as many high-bred, good wool-producing 
sheep as his quarters will permit. There 
was never a surer business that promised 
afair retarn. 1do not mean to say that 
riches or exorbitant profits mill be made 
thereby, but that good profits satisfactcry 
toasensible man must be assured. This 
view of the matter can hardly be questioned 
by those who have studied the present woo] 
market, and the outlook of the sheep in- 
dustry in this and other countries for the 
past six months. Oar flocks are still too 
small to threaten the future with a surplas 
of wool, especially of the highest grade. 

Ohio. E. P. Smits. 


Hybrid Plcms. 


Hybrid plants always have a certain fas 
cination for the cultivator, even when they 
are intrinsically bad. There is something 
in the crossing of one plant on another 
which excites the imagination, and the un- 
certainty of the result gives one room 
to let hisimagination ran after it is out 
loose. 








lo this latest treatise, notes are given of 
39 different hybrid varieties, of which 17 
are entirely new, never having been men- 
sloned in print before. Besides this, one 


described: Several of these debutantes are 
soon to be introduced to the public by 
various enterprising nurserymen. Already 
a number of hybrid varieties are for rale, 
and some of them have been extensively 
planted. It seems probable that they will 
soon make a strong impression on the 
plom-growing business of the whole coun- 
try. 

Of course it is impossible now to recom- 
mend apy one of these varieties. They are 
all toonew. It will reqaire several years 
of planting and testing to reveal their 
merite. The man who is interested in 
| testing novelties will find a most e: gaging 
batod of material in the hybrid plums 
|The man who fs planting plams for fruit 
bad better wait and see what hseppene. 
| Meanwhile it is convenient to have the 
pames and descriptions authoritatively 
fixed as in these up to date publications 
fcom the Vermont Experiment Siation. 


The Twentieth Century. 


I notice in a recent issue of your good 
paper an item in one place which says we 
are now inthe last year of the 19th century, 
and in another place—the article of Lilian 
Whiting—that we are now in the first year 
of the 20th century, which is right? This 
subject is being considerably discussed of 
late. It is worth a litile space, time and 
thought. 

Does it commence Jan. 1, 1900, or Jan. 1, 
1901? Are we now in the first year of the 
new centary, or are we in the last year of 
the old century ? 

When 1 was a schoolboy I was tavght 
that “ Washington died in the last month of 
the lact year of the centary.”” He died Dac. 
14,1799. Also that “the new Conatitation 
of the United Stutes was adopted in the first 
year of the new century.” It was adopted 
inthe year 1800. Allalong my lifeI have 
been meeting old people who said they were 
“justas old as the century.”” They were 
born in the year 1800, and if still living 
would now be in the first year of their sec 
ond ceniary. 


HIGH AUTHOBITIES. 


Professors in colleges, astronomers, edi- 
tors, preachers and great rulers differ and 
honestly differ upon the question. The 
British Eocyclor @ lia fixed it at Jan. 1, 1900. 
Che prayer book of the Eiscopal Church 
says Jan. 1, 1900. Emperor William of 
Germany by proclamation says the same, 
and a new set of 20th century posta e 
stamps went into usein that courtry this 
Jan. 1, 1900. It has been anooaned all 
along that the Paris Exposition of 1900 was 
“to celebrate the beginning of a pew cent- 
ury.” The newspaper reports of the 
scrmons of many prominent preachers in all 
denominations on Sanday, Dac 31, 1899, 
said: ‘‘This is the last day of the 19:h 
century and tomorrow is the first day of the 
20th century.”” And yet many good people 
say and believe we must walt another year 
before the change from the old to the new. 

From any point of view, and by trying todo 
a little plain, common sense thinking, and 
by the application of the same rule of mea:- 
urement used in other cases, I believe that 
Jan. 1, 1900, was the first day of the new or 
20th century. 

THE MEASURE OF TIME. 

The passage of time in the age of the 
world, and in our own lives, is mea: ured by 
anite, and these units are seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, month’, years, cent- 
urles and eras. The same watch or clock 
which measures tick by tick the seeondr, 











Hybrid plams are a new thing in the 


minutes and hours, also measures the days, 


new nam) is given toa variety previously, 


yearer, etc., and some clocks are made to 
Weare living now in one of those meas- 


Christ'an era, because it dates, or com-| 
mences, with the birth of Christ. Then the | 
Christian era has been building up by sec | 
onds, minutes, houre, days and years, ex. | 
actly as Christ’s life, or yeare, were built | 
up while he was upon earth. 
Christ had rema'ned upon the earth, when | 
would he have been 1900 years old, when 
would he have completed his 19th 
centary? He was not one year old until he 
had lived 12 fall months, therefore when he 
wasathis first birthday he was one year 
old, andas the Christian era aiso dated 
from his birth, the era was also one year 
old at the same moment that Christ was one 
year old. Now Christ and the era lived 
through another 12 months and then 
both are iwo years old. The year is 
net counted. in either case, until it has been 
lived through or passed. When Christ and 
the e1a reach their 100th birthday, they 
have each lived through or passed 100 years 
When Christ and the era reach their 1900th 
birthday, they have each lived through or 
passed 1900 years. Therefore having lived 
through 1899, the moment we reach 1900 we 
have completed the full 19 centuries of the 
Christian era, and at once we commence a 
new centary. To say that the 20:h century 
does not commence until Jan. 1, 1901, is to 
say that Christ mast live on the earth «ne 
year more than 19 centuries, or be 1901 years 
old at the time the 20.h certary begins. 
Christ and the Christian era are twins. 
THE FARMER'S CALF 

The measure of time is not counted urtl 
it has been lived through or passed Ask 
any farmer how the age of his young ani- 
mals is counted. After a calf has lived 
through 12 months itis known as a‘ year- 
ling.” And it is called a“ yearling” all 
through the 12 months of its second year, 
and after it has lived through this second 12 
months it is called a “two year old ” and 
then a “ three year old.” A very old ani- 
mal born on the first day of the Christisn 
era would, Jan. 1, 1899, have been an ‘1899 
year old,”’ and on Jan. 1, 1900, would have 
been a ‘1900 yaar old,” having lived 
through, or completed 19 centuries, 


THE CHILD AND THE TOMBSTONE. 

Ask a litie child, “ How ow are you?” 
"Tam six years old going on seven.” A 
person is 81 years old ail the while he is 
adding the days and months which are 
building up his 82d year, bat the 82d year is 
no: counted until it is lived through or 
passed. This we see in the death notices 
every day and on tcmbstones, ‘ Aged 
81 years, 5 months and 21 days.“ On Dee. 
20—last mopth—we could have written of 
the Christian ers, or of Chrisi’s age, aged 
1899 years, 11 month and 20 days, requiring 
only 11 more days to complete the nineteen 
centuries. 

A LEGAL DAY, 

This same rule of measurement is used in 
many other ways. Look at your watch or 
clock; the “‘ legal day’ begins at 12 mid- 
night; that is the birth ofa new day, but 
youdo not say, ‘It is one o’clock”’ or 
count one hour until the 60 minutes of that 
hour have been lived through or passed, and 
** it is one o’clook until ittatwo.” ‘lt is 
two o’ciock until it is three.” The railroad 
t:metables say trains leave at 1.30, 2.45, 3 15, 
etc. When we say “ It is 12 o’clock at night,’”’ 
it does not mean that another hour must be 
lived through or passed before the new day 
b gins. When we reached midnight of Dec. 
81, 1899, we ended the day, the year and the 
century, and at once commenced a new day, 
anew yearandapew century. 
years until it is 1900, and then, just as we 
say “' It is two o’clock ’’ because two hcurs 
have passed and are counted, so 19 centuries 
have passed and are counted when we say 
it is 1900. 

A CENTURY CLOCK. 

Jan. 10, 1900, means thas ten days have 
passed since the clock of time atrack 
she hour of nineteen centuries, and there- 
fore these ten days are making up the new 
or twentieto century. Atthe Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 a clock was 
exhibited buils to run and wound tornoa 
fail bundred years. After that clock has 
ticked off the seconds, minutes, hours, days 
and years and comes to Jmidnight of Daze. 31 
of ite 99th year it strikes 100 and its centary 
is completed.; Suppose the clock was started 
at the beginning of the Christian era and 
runs for 19 centuries, the vary second that 
it strikes 1900, that second it has completed 
its 19 centuries and at once commences the 
20th eentary, and when it strikes 1901 it bas 
made or completed one year of the new or 
20ih century. 

THE RACE TRACK. 

A race horse on a mile track which is 
measured by “quarter,” ‘‘baif,” ‘*three- 
quarter,” etc., *poles.”” The horse is to 
run five miles, No miles are counted until 
the full four “‘ poles’”’ are passed. He must 
go around the track five times so earn five 
miles. He goes around 1899 times, and 
is at the third “pole.” His record is 
now 16899 miles and three-quarters. The 
moment he finishes that last quarter of a 
mile he has made 19 ‘‘centaries.”” If he 
went on until 1901 he would have ran one 
mile more than 1900, or 19 “ centuries’’ and 
one mile extra. 

THE BICYCLE RIDER. 


Bicyole riders like to make “century 
rups,”’ but the miles are not counted uatil 
hey have been earned or pass:d. When 
the cyclometer ma: ks 1899 miles it maans 
that they havepassed 1899 miles, and the 
record so stands until avo:her mile lis passed 
and then it records 1900, or the full nineteen 
centuries. When it records 1901 it means 
that one mile on a new “ centary ”’ has been 
passed 

THE BASEBALL GAME, 

Take the game of ba:eball. It is meas- 

ured by ‘“‘runs.” Ittakes four ‘‘ bases” to 





point out these latter measures of time. }until all four 


It is 1889 | 


make a “run,” but‘the ‘‘ran” isnot counted 
“bases” are passed or 
“touched.” If a game ends with four 


ures of time known as an ere, and itis the | “rans” on the ‘“‘score,” and a manon each 


of the one, two and three “ bases,”’ only the 
four ‘runs ” completed are counted. 
1900 CENTS AND $19. 
Some argue that 1899 pennies or cents 


Suppose don’t make $19. True enough, but suppose 


a man starts out to earn $19 at one cent an 
hour. Atthe end of one hour’s werk he has 
earned one cent. He works through an- 
other hour and he has two cents to his 
credit. Hegets credit for 1899 hours only 
after he has done the work of 1869 hours, 
and at once begins to count up the seconds 
and minutes of his last hour, andthe mo- 
ment he says 1900 he has earned his nine- 
teen hundred cents or $19. Ifthe worked 
through ancther hour he would have worked 
1901 hours. 
THE ZERO HOUR AND YEAR. 


Scme say there cannot be an 0 or zero 
year at the beginning of a century or of the 
Christian era- And yet there is and was, 
allthe same, exactly as there is an 0 or zero 
hour at the beginning of each “legal day.” 
The old day ended at 12 o’clock midnight, 
the same as the old eraended at Christ’s 
birth. The first space of 60 minutes in the 
new day is counted by minutes. We say: 
* 1¢ is 15 minutes before one o’clock,’’ or “‘a 
quarter to one o’c'ock,” or “15 minutes ’til 
one o’clock.” There is also an 0 or zero at 
the start ofthe race, which makes the 
‘quarter poles,’”” or the “laps.”” Also in 
the baseball game, while making the first, 
second and third basesof the first “ run.” 
Also in the years of our lives,—we are not 
one year old when we are borp,—and in the 
years of the century we commence with 
the Oor zaro, while building up the first 
year or unit, the same as in there parallel 
cases. 

THE SAME RULE FOR ALL. 

So the same rule applies to the hours of 
our watches and clocks,the years of our 
lives, the bicycle rider,the race horse, the 
base-ball player and to the centaries. The 
credit is not given, the record, or “ score’ 
is not made or counted antil the hour, the 
year, the mile, the “ran,” or the centuries 
have beep passed 

Counting or measuring the Uhristian era 
by this rule, from the birth of Christ, 19 
centuries have now passed, just as he wonld 
have been 1900 years old Jan. 1, 1900. The 
century clock has strock off 1000 years. 

MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





Export Apple Irade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Jap. 20, 1900, were 
24,799 barrels, inclading 15,760 barrels to 
Liverpool, 5155 barrels to London, 2802 barj 
rele to Giasgow and 1082 barrels variour, 
The exports included 523 barrels from 
Boston, 2444 barrels from New York, 12,053 
barrels from Portland, 4300 barrels from St. 
Johp, N. B. 'orthe same week last year 
the apple shipments were 27 418 barrels. 
The total shipments thus far this year bave 
been 1 052 177 barrels, against 999 478 barrels 
for the same time last year. Taeshipments 
in detail have been 175,307 barrels from 
Boston, 264,133 barrele from New York, 
| 80,480 barrels trom Portland, 289 9:6 barrels 
from Montreal,195,830 barrels from Halifax, 
12,33. barrels from Annapolis, N. S., and 
34,180 barrels from St. John, N. B. 

The tollowing cable was received from 
L'verpool under date of Mondsy, 4000 
barrels apples sold. No.1 Baldwins $2 64 
to $348, No. 2 Baldwins $132 to $2.02, 
many parcels arriving in soft conditicn, 
and many parcels landing slack. Western 
Ben Davis $3 48 to $4.08. Greenings $2.64 
to $3 60. 

Cnester R. Lawrence, Faneuil Hall Market. 
received the following report from L'‘verj 
pool under date of Jan. 13: Boston and 
Maine Baldwins varied considerably, much 
ot the fruit being spoit:d and inferior, 
which seems to indicate that the stock is 
not keeping very well. The best of them 
sold readily enough, but the bulk did not 
inapire confidence, with the re:ult that sales 
all round were prejadiced very materially. 

Qaotations for tight barrele, Osanadian 
Baidwine, $363 to $5.22, Spys, $2.90 to 
$5.10 Greenings, $170 to $430, Raseets, 
$3 63 to $5 35 P: w iix, $2 90to $4 97, K ngs, 
$3 36 to $478, Maine Baldwins, $2.40 to 
$460, Ban Davie, $363 to $4.72, Boston 
Balde@ins, $194 to $486, Spy’, $2.65 to 
$472, New York Bald@ins, $363 to $4 85, 
York Imperiale, $2 42 to $4.36, Ban Davie, 
$3 21 to $4 36. California boxes, four tiers, 
$1.70 to $2.18. What are most wanted now 
are some Golden Rassets, 





Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from Boston for the week 
ending Jan. 19 were $845,952 and imports 
were $914,111. Excess of imports $68,159, 
For corresponding week last year exports 
were $1,927,520 and imoorts were $1,640,101. 
Excess of exoorts $287,419. Since Jan. 1 ex- 
ports have been valaed at $7,076,625 and im- 
ports at $3,904 216. Excess of exports $3,172,- 
409. For same part of 1899 exoortse were 
$8,544,486, and imports were $3,756,:38. Ex- 
cess of exports $4 788,253. Tae greater part 
of the exoorts went t» Great Britain and 
her colonies, but there isa large decrease 
from previous weeks because of a scarcity 
of vessels for transportation. 





R. E Proctor of Keene, N. H., recently 
made a trip to Barlington, Vt., prospecting 
for speed. He bought a four-year-old 
pscer by the noted sire of speed Alcander 
| (2204). Taedam of this four year old was 

by White’s E:han Allen, a son of Holibard’s 
| Ethan Allen; second dam by Woodchuck, 
a son of Vermont Black Hawk. With a 
| little work last season this colt showed a 
|mile as we areioformed in 2 22, the last 
| quarter in 334 secondsa 2.14 gais. Heis 
now in the hands of Walter Ocx, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 
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Dairy Kotes. 


A bulletin from the Wisconsin Exper!- 
ment Station gives their experience with 
tuberculous cows. in 1895 a farmer lost 
two cows by the disease. Jap. 6, 1896, they 
had the herd tested with tabercalin; 13 
mature animals and three yearlings reacted 
to the test. As two of them had marked 
physical symptoms of the disease, they were 
killed and the others kept under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

A board partition of single thickness was 
thrown across the stable of an ordinary 
basement barn; the tuberculous animals 
were kept on one side, the healthy on the 
other side of the partition ; the two sections 
were watered in separate tanks and past. 
ured in separate fields, bat in winter the 
food for the healthy section had to be car- 
ried throngh the room occupied by the dis- 
eased stock. 

The entire stable was thoroughly disin- 
fected. All litter and loose material were 
removed, stalls and mangers were washed 
with a hot solaticn of lye; walls and ceil- 
ings were treated with a coat of whitewasb, 
freshly slaked lime. 

They were tested again May12. Nonew 
cases, and four calves from tuberculous 
mothers, but separated and fed on boiled 
milk, did not react to the test. Third test 
April, 1897. No new cases, and every calf 
from tubercular section was free from 
disease. Two more of old cows killed. In 
January, 1898, the Experiment Station 
booght six of these cows, and the owner 
kept the remainder under the same condi. 
tions as before. No new cases, buat two 
more of original lot so badly diseased they 
were killed. In February, 1899, another 
test, showing no increase whatever of new 
cases. 

No animal adjadged healthy by the first 
test of January, 1896, reacted at any subse- 
quant test. No youngistock from tuber. 
culous mothers reacted at any test. In no 
case did any of the animals pronounced 
tuberculous fall to react at subsequent tests. 
The seven of the original 16 tuberculous 
animals that now remain are apparently 
healthy, and aside from a slight cough show 
no visible symptoms of the disease. in 
these cases the disease has persisted for 
neatly four years to our knowledge, and 
probaly fora period of one or two years 
longer. How long they will remain so is 
one of the problems which we propose to 
solve by keeping them until they die or 
recover. 

The milk of this herd of cows has been 
submitted to frequent examinations in order 
to determine the possible presence of the 
disease germ, but so far we have always 
failed to find tubercle bacilli, although gen- 
erally they have been detected in contro! 
exeminations when small quantities of 
tuberculous sputum have been added to the 
milk asa check upon the accuracy of the 
methods of examination. Moreover, feed- 
ing experiments have been carried out with 
this herd to determine whether these ani- 
mals were ableto impart the disease to 
others. 

Calves from tuberculous mothers as wel! 
as calves from non-reacting mothers have 
been allowed to suckle several of the re- 
acting animals; aid healthy young cattle 
have been kept in contact with the infected 
herd in stable and pasture to see if they 
would acquire the disease by ingestion or 
inhalation. In no case has the disease been 
contracted by any animal either where co- 
habitation or suckling was allowed. This 
signifies that, when the disease is not gen- 
eralized, even though the animals may have 
reacted for some years, the danger of propa- 
gation is but slight. 

As a precautionary measure from the 
standpoint of public health, the milk of 
such animals shoald doubtiees be treated 
soas to deprive it of any possible infec- 
tious properties. ‘This can readily be done 
by parteurizing it at a temperature ranging 
from 140° to 150° F. fora period of 40 min- 
utes. Sach treatment does not impair the 
milk for direct consumption or for batter. 


The Scottish Farmer tells of a sample of 
butter which scored the full 100 points when 
examined by an expert there. The milk 
was eet in ordinary pans, and to each pan 
was added when it was seta half capfal of 
boiling water and a pinch of saltpetre. The 
cream was kept for three days after skim- 
ming, and the day before it was charned it 
was heated to 70°, two per cent. of butter- 
milk added and the whole carefally stirred. 
The cows from which the milk was ob- 
tained were fed on mixed meal composed of 
eqaal parts beans, peas, Indian corn and 
cotton cate, and the other feed was straw 
andtarnips. It wasto neutraliz3 any pos- 
sible flavor from the turnips that the salt- 
petre was added. 

Another sample, which scored 99 points 
in a possible 100, was produced by cows 
which have been fed on turnips, dreff, 
Indian meal and hay, and another sample 
from cows fed on boiled turnips imme- 
diately before milking, and raw turnips 
shortly afterwards, scored 98 points in 100 
Itsays: ‘‘ From thecondition{of the samples 
now coming to hand, it is quite clear that 
the old abcminable taste of tarnips can b 
entirely eliminated. The cream and milk 
from which the butter has been produced 
has been excellently managed. It is so free 
from turnipy taste that it could not be more 
free if the cows bad never eaten a turnip ip 
their life. And yet these cows are having 
them for breakfast, launch and ta, and there 
is not the ghcet of the taste left behind 
There is no excuse now for the turnipy 
flavor. Scrupulous cleanliness, a cupfai of 
hot water, a pinch of saltpetre, are, appar- 
ently, a perfect safeguard.” 

More than 20 years ago we published the 
fact that we fed turnips, tarnip tops and 
cabbege leaves freely as we pleased with- 
out finding any flavor of them in milk or 
cream, and even selling milk to fastidious 
customers who bad ceased to buy of other 
parties becausetheir milk tasted of turnips. 
though we knew that they did not feed 
them as freely as we did. Wedid this by 
feeding them after milking, aod either giv 
ing each cow alittle saitpetre inthe grain 
teed, or adding the saltpeire to the milk a- 
above. We thought that in driving ou 
the tarnip flavor we also drove out 
some of the rich flavor, so that but- 
ter made from such milk would not have 
been scored the fall 45 points in a hundred 
on flavor if scoring had been heard of then 
Bat p2rhaps oar grain food was not rich 
enougb, or sofficient in quantity to com- 
pensate for so mach water as was in the 
turnips. We had never heard or read of 
balenced rations or of protein and carbo- 
hydrates then, but we knew how to get 
good milk, and to make butter that we 
could sell above the market rates. 


In a test at the Geneva Experiment Sta- 

on they found thatacow in full flow of 
milk required 435 pounds of water for 
every pound of milk. Thas, ifshe gave 12 
quarts or 25 pounds of milk a day, she 
would need to drink about 115 pounds of 
water, Very few cows would do that if 
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they had only ice water offered them and 
stood inacold yard oracold barn while 
drinking, nor will they do it if watered bat 
once a day. Make the water about blood 
warm, and give it to them in a warm stable, 
and they might do it, though we would pre- 


food itself, either in ensilage, roots or 
steamed fodder. At the Indiana Station 
they found their cows to average & yield of 
eight per cent. more milk when the ther 
mometer was at 79° in the stables than 
when it was at 38°. An addition of eight 
per cent. to the milk would make the dif- 
ference between loss and profit on many 
cows. But what would they shrink if the 
temperature went down, as we have seen 
it in some barnes, to about zero or below, 
and everything frozen solid, only cold, dry 
food, and ice water to moisten it with? 
Cold feed, cold water, cold yards and cold 
barns are the drawbacks that take away the 
profit on good cows, and increase the loss 
on poor cows for many a farmer. 


wo 
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Balanced Rations for the Soil. 


In the application of manure and fertil- 
izars to the soll success depends as much 
apon proper proportion as on quantity. It 
is much like feeding animais. A cow or 
steer fed too largely on fatiening food loses 
muscle and strengtb, and in time may 
become sick through the unbalanced ra- 
tion. Again, with little or no fattening 
grain or food, the animal may grow mus- 
cular and bony, with meat hardly fit for 
thetable. lt has required years of experi- 
ment to discover the right combinations for 
cattle, aod no man would enter into da'ry- 
ing, cattle or sheep or poultry raising with- 
out some fundamental ideas of what cnsti- 
tuted a regular well-balanced ration. Yet 
many continue to 'eed the soil without any 
idea of the meaning of the food. It is piled 
on and plowed ander in any sort of mixture 
and proportion until the soil gets sick, 
through indigestion. Thatis, too much of 
humus or other substance accumulates 
there, and this sours and injares the 
crops. 

The same fertll'z»r does not do for every 
soil, nor for every crop, and to fiad outa 
well-balanced ration it is necessary to study 
local conditious and consider what has been 
raised on the soil in the past, as well as to 
know what will be planted there in the fat- 
are. By studying well-balanced rotations 
of crops we partly simplify the subject be- 





we add to the soil different manurial articles 
that alway nourish and feed thesoil. Dit- 


ments in dfferent proportions. All soile 
require hamus, enough, in fact, to hold 
the water so that the manure elements will 
not leach away too quickly. Humus thus 
added, in the way of green manure or barn- 
yard manure, accomplishes a purpose that 
we cannot get along without, but it does not 
sufficealone. Its function is moreto keep 
she mechanical condition of the soil right 
than to add distinct fertilizing food to the 
crops. All crops rob the soil of this hamas, 
and it must be added constantly, and a ro- 
tation of crops should always inclade one 
green crop that can be plowed under. 

A substitate for thisisan application of 
50 to 100 bushels of wood ashes to the acre 
annually; but the woodashes do not alone 
supply a perfectly balanced ration any 
more than the humus or green crop turned 
ander. The soils must be fed with more 
ptosphoric acid and potash than are con- 
tained in the wood ashes. The applica- 
tion of the mineral elements in different 
forms is almost essential to our old soils. 
Alone they do not answer the purpose, bat 
in conjanction with humus, g.een food or 
wood ashes, they produce results of great 
value. We cannot afford to neglect eitner, 


ration. Some soils and some crops require 

much larger proportions of one than 

another, but they all demand both the 

humas and the mineral elements to sume 

dt gree. Cc. 8S. WALTERS 
Massachusetts. 
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For Profits in Milk. 


The organized efforts of miikmen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country io get beter 
prices for their milx should prove of general 
advantage to all dairymen in calling their 
attention more intimately to the market 
side of the question. When milk is sold to 
consumers in c ties at eighs cents a quart, 
and the producer receives only two and three 
cents for his product, there is something 
wrong. Not only this, but a great deal 
of the milk is adulterated before it reaches 
she consumers, so that mach of it actually 
brings nine and even tencents per quart. 
Tae city inspectors test the milk asit ar- 
rives in the cities, to see that the dairymen 
have not adulterated it, but the middlemen 
can water it to sult their customers’ tastes 
without much fear of discovery. 

It is more profitable today to sell milk 
in the cities than to raise it on the farm. 
Tae margin of profit on the farm is almost 
too small to attract many to the business 
while the work is exceptionally trying and 
tedious. To place our dairying on a firm 
basis something should be done so that 
there is more equitable distribution of 
profits. It consumers are satisfied with 
paying eight cents for bottled milk, the 
dairyman i+, but not if more than half the 
profits go to the transportation companies 
and the middiemen. 

Why should not milk be sold on commic- 
sion, as most other farm prodacts? Com- 
mission merchants find it profitable enough 
to do this, and a dairy line or company 
shovld find it to its advantege to handle 
milk inthesame way. Thenif milk soured, 
or. was hardly up to the mark, the shipper 
would be responsible. There would be 
seasons then when the dairymen would 
make a large profit. At present the sum- 
mer season always opens with a cutting 
of rates. The milkmen of cities cut the 
rates down about one-half, bat the consumer 
pays justas much as ever. The result is 
that the season when the dairymen should 
havea chance to make a little something is 
often atime of loss. Alltheextra expense 
that the milk dealers have to incurin sum- 
mer isthe cost of ice, but that isa emall 
item compared with the differencein the 
oost of their milk. 

It is impossible for dealers and milk pro- 
ducers ever to agree upon a price satisfac- 
tory to each, but if the milk was received 
by the milk dealers and sold on commis- 
sion there would be more general satisfac- 
tion. Tae milk market is att2ady and an- 
varying one, and itis the only one that the 
farmer hasno tay about. If there was a 
steady demand at a uniform price for fruits 
and vegetables the year round, the commis- 
sion merchants would want to buy this 
track direct from the farmer, but so long 
as there is an uncertsinty thry prefer to 
take the goods on commission. The only 
eure thing is milk, and that we have to sell 
to city dealers at prices practically made by 
them and which are ruinous to producers, 

S. W. CHAMBERS 





New York. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


What queer ideas some people have. A 
writer in the Indiana Farmer protests 
againet breeding sows too young. He says 
many breed at six to eight months old when 
the sow weighs 200 to 250 pounds, while they 
|should wait until she was 14 months old 
| and weighs 500 pounds. If we had a sow that 
weighed 250 pounds at six months old,or 500 
pounds at 14 months, we never would breed 
her at all. We should think she bad not 
|been fed as a breeding sow should have 
been and should consider her spoiled for 
that purpose. If she weighed 200 pounds at 
eight months old we should think her too 
fat to be in best condition for breeding 
unless she was very large framed,*but might 
risk it. 

If she was bred at eight months old, and 
again when she was 14 months old, we 
should expect a better litter from her at 
second breeding than we should from a first 
breeding at the same age, and should ex 
pect her to bea more prolitic breeder than 
| she would be if not bred for six months 
longer. 

When we have urged the keeping of good 
| breeding sows for as many years as they 
| brought large li\ters of good pigs, and said 
that we thought the litters from a sow more 
| than two years old likelyto be betser than 
|those from a young sow, we certainly dio 
| not mean that she should not be bred until! 
that age, because we would not take a two- 
year-old sow for breeding asa gift, if she 
had never brought a litter. Bat perhaps 
our ideas seem as Queer to some others as 
theirs do to us. 














In an article from the Ohio Experimen' 
| Station it is suggested that when sheep run 
| out in the fields in the winter they dertroy 
| many insects, as well as weed seeds. There 
|are places along the fence corners and 
hedgerows where the grass is too green to 
be burned, being thick and matted down, 
and the sheep will feed that closely, ano 
apy insects which are harbored there, which 
is such a place as mary chose, are either 
trampled to death or left so much exposed 
to the weather asto cause them perish. 
We usua'ly burned such places clean ar 
we could, to get weeds and dry brash out of 
the way, and then trusted the sheep to do 
the rest, when we kept sheep. 





A Texas firm has recently sold Boston 
| parties over 500,000 pounds of wool at 12} to 
144 cents a pound, six cents a pound more 
‘toan it would have brought a year ag. 
| Boston buyers are nowcanvaseing Washing- 
| ton to bay up the next season’s clip, offer 
ing 17 to 20 cantsa pound. Bat prosperoas 
as the wool business is now, we advise 
| farmers and sheep breeders not to allow 
| themselves to be turned from the prodac 
| tion of matton sheep, if they have begun It. 
|Tne demand for good mutton and good 
lambs is increasing, and we look for higher 
prices for them for years to come, espe- 
cially in view of the growing scarcity of 
beef. A sheep can prodacs oneand often 
two good lambs in a year. and should her- 
self zo to the butcher at six or eight yearr 
old, and the increased valae of the meat of 
the mutton breeds will be more than the 
increased value of wool if of a distinctively 
wool breed. 


As we were among the first to protest 
against American farmers trying to chang~ 
from the style of hogs that they had beep 
tor many years developing, and learniog 
| how to grow and to fatten for the sake of 
| growing a lean, slab-sided, long-leg ged, non- 
| descript mongrel, simply because a few of 

the British aristocracy were willing to pay 
a little more for lean bacon than for that 
which was weil fattened, we are glad to 
republish a few extracts from the letter of 
‘an Ou.tario correspondent of Farming 
| which shows that wa were not foolish ip 
| advising farmers to keep clear of snch fowl- 
ishness. If milord and miladi want razor 
back bacon, a good hunter might shoots 
few razor hogs for them in Gaorgta or Flor, 
ide, where they ran wild, or used to, bai 
the Lord forbid that any one with a well 
filled corn crib should try to grow them. 

** First, the farmer was told that he mus: 
breed a long, lean hog. The razor back wa- 
pointed out as the model. S.condly, the: 
such a hog could be ratsed by running up 
and down the lanes and roads with access 
to a clover field, and that it would be worth 
about two cents more per pound than the 
butcher’s hog that had been previously 
raised. The farming community accepted 
the advice (many of them), produced the 
* landshark,’”’ to find that it was too sof: 
and (in all cases where grain had not heer 
fed liberally) too poorfor the trade They 
were then advised to add more grain and 
less clover, with the result that the hog 
became too heavy and the price had to be 
cut down. 

“ A few years ago every farmer krpt a few 
nice, smooth pigs, for which he vbtained 
about an average of $5 or $5.25 per hundred 
weight. They were easy to keep anda’ 
ways found ready sale. Now the country 
is overrun with mongrel pigs that could nut 
be raised at a profit at seven cents per 
pound alive, and other branches of farm 
stock have been seriously neglected in too 
many cases. However, the farmers have 
had a lesson they will not soon forge, bat | 
claim that it will ba some years before the 
injarious effect of this fad will have ceased 
to be felt.” 








Dr. Galen Wilsor says: ‘‘ It is a moderate 
statement to make that the annual incom 
from 100 ewes can be made to amount & 
$800. I know that 100 ew:s and their lamb · 
will not consume so mach food valueas 10 





more labor to care for the cows than it does 
for the sheep, leaving out of the question 
entirely the tedious task of milking the) 
cows and cleansing milk vessels twice a 
day. How many dairymen get an income 
of $800 from 10 .ows?”’ 


Breeding hogs need a little exercise every 
day to keep them in the very best condi- 
tion, but how arethey to getit in this 
climate, when the yards and al! spots out of 
doors are covered, with snow for three 
months ata time? If even a wheelbarrow 
load a day of good fresh horse manare is 
thrown ina yard for any three that sre 
yarded together, they will spend much time 
in rooting it over, especially if they find a| 
grain of corn or a few oats ia it often 
enough to keep them interested. We do 
oot want fattening hogsto have anything 
to indace them to root, nor would we allow 





Kingand Ban Davis, $2 to $3 a barrel, Spy 
$2 to $250, Winesap $250 to $3.50, York 
imperial $3 to $3.50, Spitz, $2 to $4, Bald- 
win $2 to $3, wreenings from cold storage, 
$3 to $5.50, and ordinary to prime $2 to 
$250. Taereis but a small stock of cran- 
berries, and they are in good demand. Some 
fancy large Cape Cod sell at $6.50 to $8 a 
barrel, but more go at $450to $6. Jerseys 
are firm at $6 to $6 50 a barrel and $1.90 to 
$2 25 a crate, Fiorida strawberries in light 
supply this week at 25 to 40 cents a quart. 

Florida vegetables in light receipts and 
firm at q10tations for such as come in good 
condition. Larger receipts from Oalifornia 
and New O-leans and selling fairly weil. 
We find Fiorida beets at 75 cents to $1.25 
crate, Charleston $1 to $4 per hundred 
bunches, Bermadas at $250 to $3. Florida 
caulifiowers, half-barre! baskets, $1.50 to 
$2 50, California $225 to $2.50 a case, and 
Long Island $1 to $4 a barrel. Florida 
cucumbers $2.50 to $5 a crate. Egg 
plants, half-barrel, $150 toi $250 and 
from Havana $2to $2.50 a barrel; lettuce, 
Florida, basket $1 to $3 50 and New Orleans 
$2 to $4, Fiorida peas $1 to $4 a basket and 
California $2.25 to $2 50 a fist case, peppers, 
Florida, per carrier $2 to $2.50 and Havana 
$1 to $1.50; Fiorida string string beans, 
green, $lto $3 a crate, and tomatoes 75 
cents to $1.75 a carrier. Norfolk kale 
scarce at 75 to 90 cente a barrel and spinach 
$1 to $2, with Baltimore spinach dall at 75 
cents to $1. 

Bermuda onions at $22 crate and Havana 
at $1.70 to $1.80. Native onions lower. 
Eastern in barrels at $1 to $1.25 for red, 
$125 to $175 for yellow.and $2 to $2.50 for 
white. State and Western lower in barrels. 
There is; mach trouble with Orange County 
bags. They used to ve called 150 pounds, 
but now thay seldom weigh that, and may 
weigh from 120 to 145\pounds. It would make 
them handle better to fix a standard .weight 
of 100 pounds, or 112 pounds, which would 
be two bushels in this State, and all stand 
by that weight. Now cut weights means 
cut prices. Other winter vegetables are 
steady. Prime Lng Island potatoes, $1.50 
to $2 a barrel, according to variety. Maine 
Hebrons, $1.75 to $1.85. Bermade prime, 
$4.50 to $5.50, end No. 2 at $3.50 to $4. 


Exports and Imports of 1899. 





the breeding stock to slesp on the manure 


do not advise keeping hogs 


end yet t> guard against her being tco fat. 


ziven, if a little care is taken. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


«$7 a ba rel or $2 a box; fair to good lots, 
sowe of them a littie suf', are bard to sell as 
$4 to $6 « barrel or $150 to $175 a box. 


a light demand at 30 sv 40 cents a quart. 


«© $325, and 200 counts, $275 to $3, goou 
0 caovicea, 25 to 50 csnss less on 
‘ame counts, Jamaica oranges, $6 to 
$650 a barrel, and $3 to $350 a 
0.3, Messina lemons, 300 counts, $2 to $2.25 
« bux for good, and $2.50 to $2 75 tor choice 
0 fancy. Malaga grapes steady at $4 50 to 
$5 50 for good and $6 tu $10 a cask fur fancy 
aell colored Dates dall at 44 cents a puana 

od so are California figs at 8 to 9 cents 
Tarkish figs in better demand as 10 to 15 
cents. Pineapples 30 to 50 cents each as to 
268. 


New York Markets. 





warkets. Arrivals are heavy and mach is 


@ell aod are firm, bat ordinary lots go hard 
Che weather has been so warm that many 
atrive in poor condition and sell slowly, 
almost at bayers’ :ffsrs. Some prime to 
tancy turkeys bring 10 t» 12 cents,but others 
rapge from 6 to 94 cents, the latter price 
mly for fancy youog toms. A few Phila? 
delphia broilers come in at 18 to 22 
sents a pound, weighing 2to 4 pounds 
the pair. Roasting chickens bring 14 
0 15 cents, with mixed weight 11 to 13 
sents, Western lots poor to prime 7 to 10 
cents, fowls from nearby points, fresh 
cilled, 94 to 10 cents, and some prime West- 
xXu fowi bring 94 cents, bat most lots go 
(rom 74 to 8§ ceuts, Philadelph.a capons, 
enoice large in fair demaad at 16 to IT 
cents, and mediums alittice slower at 14 to 
15 cents, large Western are13 to 14 cent-, 
oat small and slips sell bard at 11 to13 
cents. There is some call for prime 
and «fancy ducks at 10 to 12 centr, 
cat enough caa be found at 7 to 9 
cents. G ese are dull at 8 to 9§ cents for 
prime. Sqaabs, culis, 50 cents to $1 a 
tozen, dark $1.50 to $1.75, and large white 
$2 75:10 $3. ‘There isa faic demand for live 
(owiat10 cents, chickens at 84 cents, old 
coosters at 6 cents, and tarkeys at 7 cents. 
Dacks and geese ace higher, geese at $1 to 
$1 87 apair, and ducks at 40 to 70 cente. 
P.geons 20 so 25 ceatea pair. Game is dail 
and but litsie coming; wild ducks an- 
cha ged in price, aad, in fact, all game is so 
excepting prime rabbits, which are in de- 
wand at 25 cents a pair. 

Apple receipts have been heavy, but they 
are in good d:mand. Prime stock is firm, 
bat off grades can be bought at easy figures. 











Keep yourselves up to 
concert pitch by taking 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 








milk cows ought to have, and it involves 














heap, which is one of the reasons why we! Barean of Statistics, says thatin 1875 the 
in a | domestic exports of Great Britian were 
barn cellar. Another is that we do $1 087,497,000, and in 1899 were $1,287,971,- 
act like a manure cellar under the | 000, an increase of 19 per cent., and the 
barn. The barn cellar, if there is one, exports of the United States domestic prod- 
may do to store roots in and to put away |ucts were $497 263,737, while in 1899 they 
cartr, plows and other hesvy tools, if it is| Were $1,253 456,000, an increase of 152 per 
dry enough, bat then we would like a good cent. Including imported goods exported 
cement flvor for it. Another reason is that #&!n the increase in Great Britian ip the 24 
we want the animals to have suulight when years was 20 per cent. and in the United 
they can, and if the hogs are in a separate | States 50 per cent. 
baliding with an open yard, they will be 
sat a great deal when the weather is pleas- 
aat, even in winter, if itis cold. We want 
t» keep the sow gaining a little every day 
from the time she is bred until she farrows, | 
|exported $3,970,564,000 worth more than 
Tuls can ea ily be regulated by the food | 


S mea Ben D.visand York Imperial at $3 


Fivtida sirawberries qaite plenty with only | 
‘ber of Canadian cattle. From Canadian 

Fiorida oranges are qaiet, with 150 to 200 | ports 48,821 cattle were sent and 512 were 
souuts cholce bright at $325 to $350, and | lost. South America sent 26,447 cattle to 
savice russet $3 to $3 25. Common so good | Liverpool aad 1017 were lost, nearly four 
sre doll at $2 tu $275 a box. Grape fruit,| per cent. To Giasgow 23.432 cattle were 
86 so $8 50 a box, from ordinary to fancy. | sent and 197 lost. In sheep losses were 
Mandarins, $4. California navels, fancy, 126 | larger; 85,018 U atted States sheep wen} to 
w 150 counts, $3 25 to $3.75; 176 counts, $3) Liverpoul from Uaited States ports, and 


Taere ia but light trade at the poultry bor cent. wish heavier losses of cattle from 


vut into cold siorage. Fancy lots sell tairly , P°rts. Canadian catile and sheep did not 


(1875 Great Britain imported $1,319,779,000 
| worth, and in 1899 $2,360,620.000 wortb, 
| while the imports of the United States 
e-ipte being about 4000 barrels more shan| “ere, °U*, S808,702.906 in 1675 and in 1000 
xports, and it isa dull market with only a) apy —* ce a... = 
(ow very fancy lots reaching full qaotations. | ;, bays should certainly be called pros- 
v0 $3 80 0 barrel, No. 1 Baldwina, choles, as | perour, while the country which buys even 
$3 tu $3.25, and fair to good at $225 to! 3 at oe ee be ph sa Boy Ayre 
$2.75 Greeniags sell slowly at $1 75 10 $2 50 
48 tu Condition, and Talman S q@eets in littie| 
semand at $150 to $250. Lowgrades and! 
.hose ous of conditiun, bat fair for im-|/ Cattle Shipments and Losses. 
nediate cookipg parposes, go from $1.25) 
so $175. Cape Cod cranberries in emall de- | 
aend, but cavice hard berries go fairly well | 


|Our ports, or about 151 in 100000 for the 
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Mr. O. P. Austin, chiet of the Treasury 


There has been an 
excess of exports over imports from the 
Uaited States in that period of every year 
excepting in 1888, and it has grown from 
$7 794 486 in 1875 to $475,652,021 in 1899 
In the 25 years the Uaited States has 


we imported, while Great Britain imported 
$14 489,004 more than they exported. in 


sources quite rapidly. 


— 





Daring the year 1899 there were 173,404 
United States cattle shipped to Liverpoo) 
from our ports and 15,670 Canadian cattle. 
The number lost at sea was 263 U aited 
States cattle and 440 Canadian cattie from 


Uaited States and 2807 for the same num- 


1435 were lost, 35,239 were Canadian sheep 
sent from Canadian ports, and 1116 
were lost, and 25,718 from Ualited States 
ports with alossof 1481. South America 
sentto L'varpool 124,883 sheep and los: 
2296 on the way, while 790 were lost out of 
19,352 in the shipments from Iceland, over 4 
per cent. From this country 9947 sheep 
were sent to Glasczow, with loss of 69; 9376 
horses were sent to Liverpool and ali 
were landed buat 26, while of 579 sent 
to Glasgow all but six reached there. 
The total loss of caitie from United States 
and Canada was less shan three-elghthe 
of one per cent. and of sheep less than three 


Canadian portsthao from the United States 


stend transportation nearly as well as 
Uno tad States cattle and sheep, 








SCIENTIFIG. 


——From porth to south Alaska stretches 
12300 miles, or three hundred miles farther than 
from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. I's 
width is greater than from Chicago to London. 

——To run an eighty-car freight train at tweaty 
miles an bour reqaires over one hundred 
million-foot pounds of energy. At tbirty miles 
it requires 322,000,000 foot pounds which is 
eqaai to the energy manifested by a sixteen-inch 
gun, whose projectile weighs 3320 pounds, ana 
fired at two thousand feet velocity. 

——Prof. Arthur Thompson,in the Ostober num. 
ber of K sowledge, deals with the form of skulls 
and brain capacity. Tne average weight ofa 
men’s brain is about fifty ounces, that ofa 
woman about forty-five ounces. This difference 
between the sexes in jess marked in savage than 
in civilized races, and is apparently explained by 
the fact that io the higher races more atiention s 
paid co the education of the male than tue female, 
and consequently the brain is stimulated to in- 
creased growth. 

——The Arctic Ocean, says Nansen,is a kind of 
isgoun separated from the Atlantic bya sub- 
marine ridge, stretching from Spitzbergen to 
Greenland. Tothis ridgeis dueacurious con- 
Gition. The Arctic is covered with a layer o! 
slightly sa't water from the Siberian rivers and 
Bebrinx Strait, and under this is the normaly salt 
Galf Stream water. If the two layers were 
mixe’, the average temperature would fall, but 
this average would not be as cold as the surface 
layer. This accounts for the enormous forma- 
tion of polar ice. 

——Salomon Reinach has recently contribated 
tol’ Anthropologte an interesting article on the 
tin trace of prehistoric Earope, in which he states 
that 1000 years 6. O. there was an almost ex 
clusively overland trade between the Britisb 
Islands and Thrace and Macedonia. That toner: 
were such commercial relations between Britain 
and Earope and Asia is shown by the diffasion 
of tin and broozs weapoas and various utensils 
which bave been stadied by archs>ilogiste. 
Allasions to Ooltio nemes and facts arc also re- 
corded of the time of 800 B. O., and it is believed 
the tin ip q 1estion was brought to Greece either 
by Greeks or Barbarians. The latter sought a 
marine route in order to Keep the trade in thelr 





Boston Pish Market, 

The fish market continues qutet with 
more liberal receipts. Market cod |, 3 to3 
cents a pound for small, 44 to 5 OFnts t . 
large and 64 to 7 cents for steak, Goo, se 
baddoek are 2 to 3 cents and shore ha. — 
34 to 38 cents. Hake 24 to 3 cents fo, * all 
and 34 to 4cents for large. Pollock ma, — 
4 to 44 cents and steak 49 to 53 cents. 0... 
market 2 to 24 centsand steak 3¢) 24 o.,. : 
Halibut, gray at 11 to 12 cents, and wo " ; 
to 16 centa. Western salmon 14 {to ;; 
and froz3n at 18 to 20 cents. Bines: 
fair supply at 11 to 12 cents. Ma, 
searce at 10 to 12 cents each for ay,9)) 
and 20 to 22 cents for large. Factor, 
emelts 7 to 8 cents a pound, natives 1) ¢, ' 
cents, with selected large 14 to 14 
Ciscoes 6 to 7 cents and weakfish 7 4 4 
centsapound. LEels9 to 10 cents and fresh 
tongues the same. Lobsters 16 cants a 
pound alive and 18 cents boiled. Cia:, in 
fair supply at 50 cents a gallon or $3 « bar. 
rel. Ssallops fairly. plenty at $1 25 .o 9) 
agallon, Oysters steady with fair demang 
at95 cents a gallon for standard Norto\y 
$1.15 for select Stamfords or Proy dence 
Rver. inshell S'amfords $1 75a busho 
SSabarrel. Blue Pointe $3abuehe). — 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 


——Osptain Moiudron of Oaliforniz will ra), ¢» 
the Paris Exposition ina schooner made of (he 
trunk of a single redwood tree. 

——Whales’ teeth form the coinage of the »); 
Islands. They are painted white and red, the ps4 
teeth being worth about twenty times as m eh 
as the white. 

——The most valuable book in the world js th» 
Gebraic Bidlo. At the Vatican, io 1512. tne 
Jews tried to buy it of Pope Julius II. for its 
weight in gold. It is so large and heavy that tw. 
men can hardly lift it, and it would have Drought 
— the Pope had consented to part wiih 

——Many things are reversed in Australia. |; 
is summer there while it is winter in Great 
B itain. Trees shed their bark instead of their 
leaves; fruit has the stone or Kernel ovts\de 
swans ars Diack; there is a species of fiy toat 
kills and eats the spider, and a fish, calle’ tne 
climbing perch, that walks deliberately out of 
the water, and, with the aid of its fins, ciimbs t: » 
a0jscent trees after the insects that infest the, 
Most of the birds have no song and the flowers 
no odor. 

——One of the most remarkable lakes on the 
earth’s surface is situated at Tar Point, on the 
island of Trinidad, and bears the suggestive 
name of Pitch Lake. At first view the surface 
of this “ lake which is not a lake ” gives one the 
impression that it is a large body of placid 
water, buta closer exaraination proves itt: bes 
vast plain covered with bard and hardening 
piteb. In the winter months the surface of this 
lake is perfectly smooth, and of a consistency 
sufficient to bear any weight. 

——Prunes are sold in three sizes, The largest 
size is called the thirty to forties. This means 
that thirty to forty of these prunes make a» 
ound. Tae meiiam sizs ts forty,to fifty, and the 
small size fifty to sixty. The largest prune. are 
of course the most valuable, The average price 
the growers get for their prunes is 3% cents a 
pound. An orchard of 250 trees will give a 
grower an average profit of $400 a year. An acre 
will grow about one hundred trees, planted wich 
the proper distances between them. The trees 
bear the third year after planting, and live from 
ten to twenty years. French prunes pay the 
best. 

——What constitutes an accident? A man died 
not long ago in Vermont in consequence of per- 
foration of the intestine by sharp fragments of 
some indigestible material swaliowed with the 
food. He was the holder ofan accident poll:y 
insuring him, according to the usual formula, 
against “bodily iojary sustained through ex- 
ternal, violent an accidental means.” The 
compar y refused to pay on the ground that the 
cause oftne man’s death was not an accident, 
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dentalinjary within the meaning of the policy. 
In New York State !t has been decided that the 
taking of poison by mistake is not an accident in 
the meaning of a similar insurance policy, but io 
[illinois the courts have ruled exactly the oppo- 
site. 


——During 1899 the New England States lost 
by storms 166 vessels which were valued with 
their cargoes at $2 000 000, while 325 persons 
perished; 1899 was the most disastrous year in 
the story of tne New England coast. 

——The order in council prohibiting the export 
of spruce wood cut from crown lands has been 
adopted by the Ontario Government. Conse 
qoently all wood cut after April 30 must be 
manufactured into pulp in Canada. 

——The amount of beet sugar produced in this 
country in 1899 was about 95 000 tons, a su‘d +n 
jamp from 40,000, the output of the year prev! 
ous. he taitse figure was reached on'y 
alter a quarter of a century’s effort. Had not 
California been bothered with a drought t ec 
& tal wou d have exceeded 100,000 tons. The 
sugar from Illinois and Michigan bas now be 
come a factor in Western markets. Three new 
factories are now being pianned for the Pacific 
coast. 

—— Bradstreet’s reports the exports of whest 
(flour included) for the week as Sggregating 
8,(61,026 bushels, against 4,248 926 bush«'s 
last weok, 56,198 671 bushels in tae correspo” 
ing week of 1899, 3,726 064 bushels in 1808 
2,916,706 bushels in 1897, 8,849 271 bnebels io 
1896 and 2,840,750 bushels in 1895. Si°ce July 
1 the exports of wheat aggregate 113 803.83 
bushels, against 141 .468,865 bushels iu the same 
period last year. The exports of corn for the werk 
agaregate 3.199 312 bushels, against 8 314 626 
bushels last week, 2 928.191 bushels in the s*m: 
week last year, 3.486,713 bushels in 1896 
8,520,322 bushels in 1897, 8,192,866 bushels | 
1896, and 695,500 bushels in 1895. Since Ju'y | 
soe exports of corn aggregate 122,03( ) 
bushels, against,923,020,190 bushels in the sar 
oeriod last year. 

——Great Britain produced nearly three-fourt® ' 
of the new shipping built last yaar, The exs 
Ogures, which inclace war vessels, aré: For (!° 
world, 2,247,588 tons, of which Great Brit⸗ 
constructed 1,763 914tons. The Uaited Sis 

is credited with a trifie less than one-sighth, » 
the rest of the world with a little more than 
eightb. 

——Farmers should buy their grass and c 
early for what they wili need next spr 
Prices are frm att @ q10tations in our mo:s°! 
report and are likely tobe higher when th 
mand is brisk. 

——The visible supply of grain in the U 
States and Oanada on Jan. 20 inc! 
66,553 000 bushels of wheat, 14,100,000 bu» 
ofcorp, 5,088,000 burhels of oats, 1,212 
bushels of rye and 1,920 000 busneis of | 
Oompared with the week previous this is © 
crease Of 21,000 bushels of wheat, 1,21‘ 
bushels of corn and 45,000 bushels of oat: 

& decrease of 87,000 bushels of rye and 112 
busbels of barley. One year ago the supely ° 
28,278,000 bushels of wheat, 26,061,000 bu 

of corn, 6,986,000 buthels of oats, 1,797 
bushels of rye and 8,854 000 bushels of bar 
——The world’s shipments of wheat from 
orincipal countries were 5,149 000 bush«!s 
which the Uuaited States shipped 3.06 
boshels. Saipments of corn were 3 77 

from four leading countries, and 3,19° 
bushels went from the United States. 
——Tratton makes the exports from the Atis-- 
tie coast last week to include 290 500 barr |’ 
flour, 1,009,000 Pushels of wheat. 33:5 
bushels of corn, 7300 barrels of pork, 11,63! 
Ponnds of lard ana 37,313 boxes of meais 
——The egg supply proved a littie scarce ye" 
terday on strictiy fresh stock, with neardy »°' 
Oape fancy at 28 cents, and best marks of No! 
ern or Eastern brought the same, though *)° 
bulk sold at 20 to 21 cents and fancy fre’ 
[iiipols and Indiana the same, with fair tog °! 
tots Eastern at 18 to 19 cents and Western # 
15 to 18 cents. Some selected fresh Werter® 
br ught 19cents, Ooldstorage eggs dull at 9 ‘0 
11 cents or in small lots 10 to 18 cents. Stock 
in storage was reduced 3351 cases, being 0° 
83,235 cases, against 4546 cases a year 8%° 











The weekly receipts are higher than a year 4. 


but the court has decided that this was an acci. 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


» was some 25 years ago that we first 
saw the Barred Plymouth Rocks at the 
poaliry show in Boston. Perhaps we had 
seen some of the breed before, but we ex. 
pected 10 se them there in their perfection, 
as crown aad selected by the best breeders 
for exhibition. 

We were greatly disappointed in them, 
0 expressed our opinioa {of them in a 
of the exhibition for a Boston paper. 
rhey were by no means uniform in size, 
eolor or ferm, even In the same pen. There 
were some not larger than the Wyandotte is 
sow, some as long legged as the Cochin or 
spapgbal, some as fall inthe breast asa 
Hrabma, and some standing as erect as an 
(odian Game, while as to color, they varied 
as mach as do some of the Bat breeds today, 
which seem to be of any shade from a light 
cream to almost a bright orange. 

we sald then that we thought they needed | 
sowo years of, carefal selection by experi- 
encod breeders, before they could be called 

pred fowl, or before a standard could 
be os tablished for them, as it then seeme1 
doubtfal which type of bird would prove 
the beat. They had this breeding, and the 
present style of bird was chosen, and we 
thiok wisely. Wehave got weight, short 
jews, fall breasts and handsome feathering 
I 





al 
rey 


combined, without sacrificing early matur- 
sy. Wetbink thatin no breed has there 
been so much improvement made in the 
same time as in the Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
1e Brahma type has become well es- 
tablisned before that date, and so had the 
various Cochins. The Black Spanish and 
she White and Brown Leghorns have 
changed little if any from the first we saw, 
nearly a half century ago. The Wyandotte 
have been Improved sinée we first saw 
them, bat we think the crazeto divide the 
ove breed into a half dozen of different 
colors and markings by sports, or crossing 
with other breeds, has been a hindrance to 
onlformity of shape, excepting in the hands 
of afew who have remained true to the 
orizinal Laced Wyandctte, and have tried to 
improve them by selection. 
if it le trae, as one writer asserts, that not 
10 per cent. from the most careful matings 
will prove show birds, it must be because 
the requirements for show birds are higher 
han they have been, but we do not think it 
is trae. We think we have seen flocks in 
wbich 90 per cent. of all the chickens 
hatched would be show birds in the sense of 
oct being diequalified, and of scoring 90) 
points or more, though there might not | 
have been a prize winner in the lot. And | 
they were from single matings, for we think | 
the farmer or ordinary poultry keeper had | 
best leave double matings to those who. 
would prefer to geta pen of prize winners | 





among 500 disqualifiad birds, than to have | 
an entire flock score between 90 and 95) 
points. We prefer more uniformity. 


We have never seen the necessity of hav- 
ing any ventilator in a henhouse since we 
began the practice of having a cleaning up 
ander the roosts once a week. In one house 
we used for several years there was the 
best system of ventilation we have ever 
seen: holes at each end, near the highest 
part of the roof, so covered that the air did 
not enter directly, bat we kept them closed 
al! winter, and most of the time, even in hot 
weather, preferring to introduce pure air by 
open door and windows during the day, | 
when the hens wereactive. There was sel- 
dom a day so cold that we could not leave 
them open a half hour at a time, and in 
sommer the house was not too warm for | 
them at night, as we could keep the door | 
open until after dark,even when we thought 
it prudent to lock it before going to bed. 

An experience related by a lady corre- | 
spondent of Farm Poultry contains a lesson | 
that might well be heeded by those who are | 
intending to try an inmoubator this year. 
When she fir:t tried hers she placed it in an 
anused bed chamber. She could not keep 
the temperature even. It wasapt to go up) 
too high in the afternoon, and down too | 
low at night. She tested out 30 infertile 
egas from 100, and five days later 20 more 
which had started, bat the germ had died. | 
Atthe end of three weeks not a chicken | 
hatched. The eggs were broken and chick. | 
ens found at all stages of development, from | 
a blood speck to some nearly full size. She | 
said she came to the following conclasions. | 

i. That the above ground chamber with | 
windows is no place to ran an incubator. 
The heat of the sun causes the heat of the 
room to vary, and to counteract this the) 
mach!ne has to be changed too often. 

2 That a judicious letting alone is good | 
for an Incubator. I had been to mine on an | 
average of once intwo hours,night and day, | 
for the entire three weeks. I was nearly, 
worn ont, and so was the machine. 

That the machine needed no moistare. | 
instead of giving it ap and condemning | 
he ineubator, she took it into the house 
cellar and started azain. It kept a} an 
even temperatare for three days, and she 
tin 200 eggs. Each night and morning | 
he filled and trimmed the lamp and aired | 
> ezge: seldom went near itat any other 
and never at night, excepting the two | 
zhte when they were hatching, she went 
wo at midnight tolower the temperatare, | 
which was raised by so many chickens. At) 
the end of the fir.t week she tested out 10) 
per cent. of infertile eggs, and she hatched 


| 
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1160 chickens, all stcong and vigorous. | 


attribated her success to having aired, 
ed and turned the eggs thoroughly and 
og them alone, excepting when doing 





Winter-Hatched Chickens. 


‘is difficult to secure fertile eggs during 

/ winter seasor, for at this season of 
rt days and cold weather the sexaal ac 

ty of both cock and hen are at their 
west polnt. Lf eggs are laid, as they may 

{ the hen is kept in warm, light quar- 

4, examine them by looking through 
ihem to a candle lamp, or other strong light. 
he germ of lite of the fatare chick will in 
® fertile egg show asa dark speck that can 
seen through the shell in the broadest 
partof theegg. This examination of the 
2 to see whether it is capable of producing 
hick is nearly always practised by 

se who use incubators where han- 
ede of eggs are sometimes ¢x- 
snined, often throwing out one-half or 
re as infertile before the required nam- 

* for the incubator is secured. These 
jected eggs are not lost. They are just as 
od for eating as the fertile eggs, and will 

de leas Likely to spoil, as they have no germ 
them to be quickened intolife by warmth 
to be chilled and killed when the tem- 
perature suddenly falls. Some who keep 
hens refuse to keep roosters alsu where 
oly eggs for cooking and other uses are 
aired, The hens will lay more eggs when 
‘hey are not constantly pestered during 
hours of daylight with the attentions of the 
rooster, The millions of eggs used in cook- 
‘ug and for photography can be better pro- 
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allowed to ran with the mal 
eggs will be worthless for ore gay wee 
A hen cannot cover as many eggs in win- 
ter as she can in warm weather, and what 
she does have should be well bunched under 
her, so as to be kept warm all the time. 
—* the germ has been quickened into 
®,ashort absence from the nest in cold 
weather will kill the chick, though the 
is greater after the eggs have been 
setonaweek. Alter the 10th or 12th day 
the heart in the chicken begins to send 
blood to the various organs in amounts 
sufficient to increase its warmth quite per- 
ceptibly. So an egg that has become en- 
tirely cold after being so long incubated is 
probably infertile,or if there was a germ in 
it the chick is dead. Any farther heat ap- 
plied only sets loose the salphar and hydro- 


| gen with which the egg is filled, making the 


very distinct smell of rotten eggs, with 
which allare only too familiar. This odor 
penetrates the porous shells of other eggs in 
the same nest, and either kills them by 


being broken and covering the pores, or if | they will be many, will need to take care 


the chicken does manage to live ‘it smells 


as though it came out of a rotten egg,” asa 


three-year-old boy long ago remarked. 

If all the inferti le eggs used for setting in 
winter were sold, there would be lower 
prices for fresh eggs at this season, and 


both consumers and producers of eggs will | of copper, and on testing it it was found to 
Then we) be adulterated with about 30 per cent. of 
think a large class of city and village pro-| sulphate of iror, sometimes called “ green 
| ducers of eggs who keep their hens in small | vitriol,” and ofttimes copperas, a much 
roosters, | cheaper article, of little use for spraying. 
| which always make trouble where several! ‘racing it back to the wholesale dealer i 


be correspondingly benefited. 


enclosures will dispense with 


different ownersbips are in the same neigh- 
borhood. On the farm, where there is 
ample room for range, is the best place to 
grow eggs for breeding. If more than one 
breed is kept, they should be kept as far 
apart as the limits of the farm will allow. 
Do not, if possible, allow the breeds to mix 
unless it is done with the distinct purpose 
of securing a desirable cross. Even this is 
of doubtful advantage. Except in the 
hands of a very ekilfal and careful breeder 
the cross soon becomes a mongrel, having 
the bad qualities of both sides of the house, 
and cannot be relied upon to reproduce the 
good qualities of either. 


Poultry and Game. 


The poultry market is still overstocked 
with all but really fancy chickens, and such 
bring 15 to17 cents a pound for roasting 
sizer, 15 to 16 cents for choice Jersey, while 
fair to good go at 10 to 13 cents. Northern 
and Eastern fowl, extra choice, 12 to 13 
cents, and common to good at 8 to 10 cents. 
Spring ducks 10 to 12 cents and geese 11 to 
12 cents. Western dry packed lot, chickens 
at 11 cents for choice lots and 8 to 10 cents 
for fair to good. Fowls good to choice 9 to 
10 cents, old cocks 6 cents, capons, 
fancy large, at 14 cents, small and medium 
12 to 13 cents. Tarkeys, choice drawn 
and headed, 114 to 12 cents, undrawn, 10) 
to 11 cents, common to good 9 to 10 cents, 
and No.2 7to 8 cents. Dacks and geese 
quiet at 8 to10 cents. Live poultry in fair 
demand at 10 to ll cents for fowl, 9 to 10 
cents for chickenr, and 5 to 6 cents for old 
roosters, Pigeons quiet at $150 a dozen, 
and squabs at $1.75 to $2.25 for mixed lots 
and $2.50 for selected large. 

Game is quiet. Grouse in fair supply and 
sell at $1 to $1 25a pair. Western quail at 
$1 to $1.50a dozen in fair demand. Wild 
ducks very @ull and not many bring top 
prices. Canvas backs from $1 to $1 50 
Black and redheads 75 cents to $1, mallards 
75 cents and emall at 30 to 50 cents per 
pair. Jack rabbits, white, 60 to 70 cents a 
pair, and common rabbits steady at 15 to 
20 vents. 








HEART-SICK. 


There are a great many people who 
have heart sickness, 
chronic derangement of the heart. 
When the stomach is diseased it may 
affect many other organs, and produce 
all the evidences of diseased heart, dis- 
eased liver or kidneys, or disease in 
some other organ. | 
The inexperienced 
practitioner treats 
the wrong disease, 
and hence the con- 
stant statement of 
Dr. Pierce’s corres- 
pondents: ‘“Doc- 
tors could not help 
me.” 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Golden Medical @ 
Discovery cures 
diseases of the 
stomach and or- 
gans of digestion 
and nutrition. It 
increases the as- 
similative powers, 
and purifies and 
enriches the blood. 
When diseases of 
organs remote 
from the stomach 
are caused by the 
stomach, the cure 
of the stomach re- 
sults in the, cure 
of the other dis- 











eases, in heart, 
lungs, liver, kid- 

« ears ago my stomach and heart troubled 
ont aa had to do something, as the 
doctors could not help me,” writes Mrs. > 


Box 
went to San Francisco and had treatment for 


To cure constipation use Dr, Pierce’s 





duced by hens alone than where they are 


Pleasant Pellets. 








| little fly that prodaces them begins to 


Lor be | potash give rive, hardy wood, and may be 
who ave no) 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard and Garden. j 


A western Massachusetts paper says that | 
while No. 1 apples are selling at $2 a barrel, 
and No, 2 at $1, those who have sold lately 
have found so much defective fruit than they 
will not realize as much as those who sold 
last fall at $1.50 for No. 1. Apples that look | 
fair on the outside are in many cases found | 
to have little decayed spots under the skin. 
We think this is a result of putting in fruit 
that fell from the tree, or was carelessly 
handled when so hard that the little bruise 
did not show, but it was there just the same, 
and is getting on its work now. It is poor 
policy to putany such apples into No.1 
thatare tobe kept over the winter. Pat 
them by themselves and sell them for what 
they will bring for immediate use. 


Those who decide to use sulphate of 
copper for spraying in their orchards or op 
their bush frait this winter, and we hop— 





that they get the pure article. Wesee in an 
English paper that Dr. Voelcker reported 
tothe Royal Agricultural Society the case 
of a man who purchased 60 pounds last fal 
ander the name of “blue vitriol,” which 
should be applied only to the pure sulphate 


was found that he sold it under the name of 
“blue compound,” and that it was ala 
sometimes sold under the title of ‘agri. 
cultural sulphate of copper.’”’ Users should 
beware of this adulterated mixture, for we 
do nct doubt there are people in this coun- 
try as big rogues as any they have in Eng- 
land. 


The railroad worm, pulp worm or apple 
maggotarethe same by whichever name 
they are known, and in some sections they 
are one of tae worst pests in the orchard, 
as they spoil the fruit for any use, and the) 
cannot be destroyed by spraying. The 


deposit its eggs under the skin of the apple 
in Jane, and as it continues to work about 
all sammer, no variety is entirely exemp! 
from its ravager, although it seems tr have 
a decided preference for sweet apples. We 
know of no way to do battle against them, 
but to shake the fruit frcm all trees badly 
infested, gather it up, and feed it out to 
cattle, sheep or swine. Anything that will 
eat it. A few years of such practice would 
greatly reduce their nambers, if all would 
do so, but it is of little use for one man to 
do it when neighbors on either side allow 
their orchards to become breeding places 
for these and other insects. 


Mr. J. H. Hale gavethe following direc- 
tions for growing peaches in New Enagland 
in his address before the Massachuset s 
Hoiticultaral Society. High lands are 
essential to peach cultivation in New E»g- 
land. Eievated land dropping off suddenly 
is most desirable. A well-drained, nata 
rally dry soil is best, and thorough drainage 
is absolutely necessary. The peaches 
which originate in North China, or seed- 
lings from them, are most hardy. The EI- 
berton is one of the most notable of the 
North China peaches. The Early Rivers is 
one of the hardiest, and many think it a 
seedling of a North China peach. The 
Crawford does better on a clayey soil than 
on sandy loam, but usually a light, sandy 
loam is the best soil. 

He would prefer a poor soil to a fertile 
one, and would make it rich, but avoid 
stable manure. Too rich a soil or too 
much nitrogenous fertilizer makes a rapid 
growth of soft wood, and trees soon die. 
Fertilizers rich in phosphoric acid and 


used freely. Potash gives better color and 
better quality to the peach. 

The land cannot be plowed too much 
Piant in the spring, and you cannot plant 
oo early. Set the trees from 16 to 20 feet 
apart cach way. He has set closer, but 
found ita mistake. They have to be fed 
more and pruned more. Close planting 
means an everlasting praniog of trees. 

Medium-sized trees are better than large 
trees and cost less at the nurseries. Get 
trees a year old, from four to five feet high, 
and three-fourths of an inch through at the 
base. No matter if they have not a great 
quantity of fibrous roots. Prune the top to 
asingie stem about 15 inches long. Us⸗ 
only fine earth around the trees at planting 
and no fertilizer. The place for the fertil- 
izer is on top. 

Alter the trees are planted, rub off most 
of the sprouts, leaving three or four to 
grow at will. Prane after the weather be 
comes cold in the fall, but before spring 
growths begin. Shorten the branches and 
thin them out. The next spring cut ont 
again, but do not take off any of the little 
side spure. Make a broad, even tree and 
make it low. Continue pruning until the 
tree begins to bear. Oaly a man who culti- 
vates his land thoroughly and is crowded 
for room should attempt to grow crops ina 
peach orchard, and then only low-growing 
crops, andynever after the trees come to 
bearing. 

Alter fruit sets inthe spring, thin it to 
from four to six inches apart. This may 
take off nine-tenths of the fruit, but 50 or 60 
of the large peaches will fill a haif-busbel 
basket, and sell for $2, while if it takes 125 
peaches to fill the same baeket, they will 
not sell for more than $1.25, and if it takes 
200 they will not bring more than 50 cents. 

When the fruit is grown, leave it as long 
as possible on the tree, and if the market is 
near enough to be reached by wagon, leave 
it until fully ripe. It takes from seven to 


Pick it carefally and grade it to one size in 
the baskets, picking honestly alike from top 
to bottom. When customers find it is so 
they will buy again. 





Roofing Over Orange Orchards 
in Southern California. 


What, in the opinion of leading orange 
growers, is destined to revolutionize the 
methods of growing that fruit has been in- 
troduced, and has successfully passed the 
stage of experimentation in Riverside 
County, California, This is the roofing over 
of entire orchards, placing a latticed ceiling 
above the trees, converting acres and acres 
of ground into a continuous enclosure, mak- 
ing of the area a perfectly equable hot- 
house. This method was introduced 
and is employed upon the largest scale 
by the Everest Rancho, near Arling- 
ton Place, in Riverside County, and tne 
success of the venture has caused several 
other ranchers to cover portions of their 
orchards, with intention presently to ex- 
tend the same. Undoubtedly for many 
reasons, but for those chiefly that are eco- 
nomic, the method will within a few ycars 
be largely adopted, and there are experts 
who declare that, saving the comparatively 
few trees that are in the frostless belts of 
California, every orchard in the State will 
have to get under roof, or the men running 
them will have to quit business. 

On the Everest place there are 17 acres 
ander cover, aad the present winter is the 
second which the trees have experienced 
thus protected. The results ofthe under- 
taking were carefully watched, and quite 
defiaite appreciation of the service of a 
cover isnow in hand. Thecause of the 
invention was to save crops from loss by 
frost and winds. The high winds which 
sweep from the ocean across the citrus areas 
of California doas much damage to the 
frait as do the frosts. Upon such occasions 
a large percentage of the crop is shaken 
from the trees whilelyet immature, and much 
of the balance that remains isso scratched 
and lacerated by brushing thorns and 
branches that it cannot be graded much 
above the quality of culls. ‘These disasters 
occur in about one out of every four years, 
while during all winters there is more or 
less damage from frost. Frost is an insidi- 
ous enemy of the orange. Attacked by it, 
the frait will appear perfectly sound, the 
skin wii: not be wilted nor discolored, and 
the weight and firmness will not be appreci- 
ably diminished; but when it is cut into, 
the cells will be found to be void of juice, 
andthe pulp will bea mass of pith. Many 
orchardists have, without knowing their 
oranges have been bitten, shipped their crops 
to Eastern markets, incurring thereby the 
heavy expense of freight, only then to dis- 


the structure in two directions. These 
wires are drawn as taut as possible, a 
mechanism being used for the purpose. 
Strips are then nailed along the stringers on 
top of the wires, whereupon the entire 
frame is perfectly tight and strong, so that 
it will not fall and cannot be blown apart. 
Such a skeleton will stand secure through 
the swellings and contractions due to raine 
and dry weather, and will not work or sway 
in the heaviest storms. 

The frame being up, there is next 
stretched over it lengths of ordinary 
chicken fencing woven upon a lathing 
machine, held together by double strands of 
wire. The laths are woven one lath’s width 
apart, and they are laid on in rolls of 100 
lathseach. It requires 500 laths to a tree, 
or 50,000 laths to an acre of 100 tre 

About $7500 was expended In covering the 
17 acres, or $450 per acre. A covering will 
stand intact, and without substantial re- 
pair, for 20 years. Its annual cost, there- 
fore, may be reckoned at $850, being $375as 
one-twentieth part of the actual cost, 
and $450 per year upon the amount ex- 
pended, as interest. The saving of one 
crop, however, would pay for the whole of 
the construction; bat even sapposing that 
there may be no losses upon the outside 
from frosts or winds in twenty yearr, then 
the superior fruit produced by the cover, 
the saving ip water, and the larger crops 
would more than pay the amount of annual 
expense as computed above. And what 
is more, the grower can carry around 
with him a mind free from anxiety 
and worry lest his crop might be lost by 
a change in the weather. His roof is an 
insurance; for if the weather becomes 
severely cold, instead of lighting fires to 
spread emoke, or throwingexpensive steam 
jets here and there throngh the rows, as has 
heretofore been the method, he will top the 
cover with light canvas, whereupon the 
thermometer may safely go as low as itis 
possibile for it to descend in the California 
valley climate. 

It will cost many millions of dollars to 
cover the orange orchards of Californie,but 
when this is done the crops will be abso- 
lutely secure against failure, and the 
orang¢e-growing industry will be as certain 
in its returnsas any induatry in the world. 
—John E. Bennett, in Harper’s Weekly. 





——The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York this week were valued at $2,365 346, 
against $3 600,004 last week and $2,501,264 
last year; amount marketed $2,464 320, against 
$3,583,900 last week and $2,412,804 last year. 
Imports of dry goods and merchandise at the 
port of New York for the week were valued at 
$10,045,018, against $5,810,758 ‘last week and 
$8,232,464 last year. 

— The shipments of live animals and dressed 
beef last week included 1164 cattle, 4929 quar- 
ters of beef from Boston; 1550 cattle, 1349 
sheep, 15 994 quarters of beef from New York; 
1796 cattle, 2306 sheep, 2814 quarters of beet 
trom Baltimore; 2900 quarters of beef from 
Pailadelphia; 268 cattle, 316 sheep from Port- 
land and 700 cattie from Newport News, a total 
of 6468 cattle, 3970 sheep, 26.637 quarters of 
beef from all ports. Of these, 1760 cattle, 2780 
sheep, 10 354 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
pool; 2756 cattie, 14,188 quarters of beef to 
London; 544 cattle, 800 sheep to Glasgow; 268 
cattle, 315 sheep to Bristol; 130 cattle to Hall; 
2100 quarters of beef to Southampton; 20 cattle 
and 75 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——H#bipments of cattle from the United States 
to Cuba continue to increase, 30,000 head being 
now under way, and Ouban agriculture will 
speedily improve. The country is well adapted 
to grazing. 

——Tnhe exports of agricultural products from 
the United States for five years from 1894 to 1898 
bad ap average annual value of $663,586,201. 
Of these exports about 60 per cent. found a mar- 
ketin Great Britain; Germany took about 13 
per cent. and France about 66 per cent. 
About 88 per cent. of allthe farm produce of 


this country during these five years was mar- 


keted in Europe. 


——Total assessed value of real and persona 


property in Boston in 1899 was $1,089,736,252, 


an increase of $52,686 884 over 1898. The tax- 
able property is exclusive of real estate In the 


name of the United States, State of Massachu- 
setts, Suffolk County, city of Boston, churches, 
schools and certain other institations. 











cover that mach of their product was un- 
salable. 

lt was to avoid these disappointments and | 
losses that the Everest Rancho was covered 
Experience has shown that the roof makes | 
a difference of 5° F. between the tempera: | 
ture beneath it and beyond it. In other | 
words, makes the difference which deter- 
mines the saving of a crop where otherwise | 
it would be lost. And notonly is the crop 
destroyed, but the young shoots are wilted 
as well, and the growth and full bearing 
power of the tree are cut back for three 
years. Daring the past winter, the ther- 
mometer on the outside of the cover rargei 
many nights at 26°, and occasionally fell so | 
22°, and sometimes, during early mornings, | 
as low as 20°. O:anges of all varieties upon 
exposed trees were badly bitten, the only 
ones escaping being those far in the foliage 
of the trees; those under cover, however, 
came out perfectly free from even a taint of 
the low temper ature. 

The trees beneath the roof are, of course, 
perfectly secure from harmfal disturbance 
by the winds. Moreover, they do not 
become attacked by the dust which the 
winds carry, which seemingly in some man- 
ner interferes with the growth of the fruit, 
and at least necessities washing the oranges 
after picking and before sending to mar- 
ket, entailing considerable labor and re- 
sulting in a less fresh-appearing fruit. 
The covered oranges are strong and hale, 
solid, jaicy, and of fall sweetness. They are 
in quality nearly a grade above the oranges 
that grow upon the outside. The ordinary 
falle from the tree are about half as many 
in the covered orchard as compared with 
trees upon the outside, wherefore the cov- 
ered trees yield larger crops. Bat one of 
the greatest advantages of the covered 
method is that the ground can do with an 
application of about half as mach water as 
is required without the roof. This is a 
country where success of horticulture is 
largely a mstter of water,and where wacer is 
scarce isa consideration of no slight moment. 
It may cost $100 to irrigate an orchard of 
this size, and it may require 10 applications 
of water per year ; but there have been times 
under most water systems when the fiuid 
was not to be had for any sum, and crops 
were short or were lost because of shortage 
of water. In such an exigency, if any crop 
matured, it would be that of the orchard 
ander roof. The wind currents being ar- 
rested beneath the cover, they do not carry 
away the moisture-laden atmosphere close 
to the ground and replace it with dry air, 
which again draws moisture, as is the case 
in groves without @ roof; and again, the 
strong sunshine being shut out, moistare is 
not drawn off in this way, and the surface 
of the land is not baked and hardened, re- 
quiring frequent caltivating, as is the case 
with the open orebards. 

The arbors are built of redwood, being 
comprised of posts, laths, strips, braces and 
wire. The posts are 18 feet long, set three 
fect in the ground, which allows 15 feet in 

he clear. They are placed 21 feet three 

nehes apart. Girders well braced are then 
drawn back and forth, after which the en- 








12d ys for all the fruit on atree to mature 


NOW! 
For Eggs! 


Before eggs tall rice get all you can 


in | 
from your hens by feeding them 


Sheridans 
CONDITION 
Powder 


It makes them healthy. Makes them lay. 
Ifyou can't get it we send one pkge. 25c.; 
2b. can, $1.20; six, 8. Sample best poultry 
paper and “How to Feed for Eggs,’ free. 
1. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE BY | 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS, 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLL 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





OTASH gives color, 
flavor and firmness to 


all fruits. 


No good fruit 


can be raised without 


Potash. 

Fertilizers containing at least 
8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer's library. 
They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St. New York. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


IHOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 18-Page Illustrated Book. Telling Row 
te De It, and All Abeut Prefitable 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $5004 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Care 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
Market; Diseases t Poultry; (Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing: Keceipts and Incubators; 
Use cof Green Bonefor uitry, ev. 

» Send to any address of receipt: of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps;taken.:Mention the PLOUGHMAN 


WALNOT: PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mase 








Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Yearts 


Regular subscri te 
the Ploughman, 


| ** 


American Kitchen Mag- 
zine $1.00. 83.68 

Boston Oooking School 
zine. : ° wae 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 ° 3.68 
Household 100 . -«» 3,88 
Table Talk. 1,00. 2.88 
What to Eat. 100 . ° 2 he 

Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 











NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything te be in keeping. & 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a pal) 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 
A horse to be active, stylish and serviceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that is 
not all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beautifully by using 
GLOSSERINE. For sale by all dealers. 
Joopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 


THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 


A book of 96 pages, [profusely illustrated, con- 
| taining special articles ‘treating of the different 
breeds, [and How to Breed, Train and . Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mines 











Beautiful Angora Kijten»s 
in — colors, charm- 
a 


—& 
A 10cts. Volume * The 










WALNUT 2IDGR FARMS Co. 
2144, Box Bosto., Mass. 








THE # 





HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, 


Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance, 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


The EXouschold Companion, 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 


Boston. Mass. 














tire frame is strang with wires, which mesh 


How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
te account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 
rae present book is an effort to fil 
ais gap. It is based upon the expert 
ence of the most successful experts i 
arkey growing, voth as breeders of fanc: 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of near) 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey ers in America are 6m 
bodied, and there is yt one essa) 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha 
ways have proven 6 in eas 


° —— 9 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 
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“ Oalda ” says Chamberlain is a knave,— 
which quite persuades us he must be & 
hero. 


> 


Chinese emperors may come and g°, but 
Li Hang Chang, like Tennyson’s brook, 
* goes on forever.” 








Samp:on is the lion of the hour at the 
women’s clubs, and intevery case he has 
* roared as gentle as a sucking dove.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has declared her- 
self as an exoansionist, and Mrs. Howe is a 
good logician as wellasa sensible woman. 








Tae Boers call him Madyard Pipling, snd 
ap to date they have not asked him to 
"drop in any time”’ when he gets to South 
Africa. 


R:javenated Faneuil Hall {s a mightily 
spruced-up cradle. In fact, it’s a maslin- 
draped bassinet compared to its former ap- 
pearance 








Raskin was great, indeed. A grave in 
Westminster Abbey was no tsmptation to 


drous and sacred. 





Mr. Mansfield of Boston has introdaced 
into the House a« bill providing for the re- 
lease of convicts to attend fanerals of near 
relatives. This seems sentimantalism ran 
mad. 





By all means, let’s disinfect our public 
library booke! Tae popuiation of the 
world might be double what it is if the 
‘dust huaoters ” had only thought of this 
before. 

_ — — — — 

Cambridge is about to petition the Lagis- 
lature to allow an amendment to the city 
cbarter by which non residents may fill de- 
sirable munic!pal places, What's the mat- 
ter? Has home talent given out? 

Tolstol thinks the war in South Africa to 
be merely a refiaction of the “sordid and 
soulless commercialsem that rules the 
world.” Perhaps for once Tolstol and 
* The Baar” have an opinion in common. 

Is it a part of Dr. Lorime’s duty as a 
Lowell lecturer on “ Christianity in the 
Nineteenth Centary”’ to attack ritualism or 
apy other “ism?’”’ 








without denominational or sectarian bias. 





Commodore Perry is being greatly cele. 
brated jast now. in Washington Congress 
is baing petitioned to erect a monument to 
his memory, and here in Boston the 
Japanese players are setting forth in * Scar- 
let Snow” the difference his little call 
upon Japan made in the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

For the benefit of those who have any 
doubt upon the subj sct,the Bo-ton Elevated 
Raliway Company states in its annual re- 
port that almost any time of day you can 
find a bigger crowd in the Park-street sub 
way station than anywhere else in the 
world. So far as known there are no “' eon- 
trary-minded.”’ 








Yes! On Memorial Day let us make way 
always for the Grand Army of the Rapublic, 
the men who saved the U alon, and so long 
asthere’s one poor limping old veteran to 
whom we may take off our hats, let us not 
give the day over to the uses of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernianr, the Caledonian:, the 
British Americans or any other body of or- 


We had always ander- | 
stood that the Lowell lectures ware to be) 


electors is mate by Congress. 





In New Z sland they have a law which 


same to be removed ¢>) boiling dowa works, 
soap workr, or other place where such 


lately unfit for haman consumption.” 
If sucht a law was enacted in this country 


cvated butter ’ factories, and do more to 
help those who make good butter than all 
. the oleo laws that have ever been passed. 
|'They evidently don’t believe there that 
| poor butter can be mate good by washing 
it in acids, coloring it, and adding poison- 
ous preservatives to it. 


o~— 








S»veral years ago there was a sort of 
panic among scientific men in Germany 
about danger from insect and fangous pests 
{found on American fraits. It is possible 
that some such infested fruit appeared inp 
Earope, though there is less danger from 
froit grown here than from that produced 
in Germany, on account of the greater care 
given to it by American orchardists. Bat 
recently German sclentists have been 
making further investigations, which are 
entirely satisfactory as to the healthfulness 
frait. They now say 





of American 


hended, and the government has agreed to 
admit both dried and nataral frait subject 
to daty and inspection. Both France and 
Switzsrland followed Germany’s lead in ex- 
| cluding American fraite, and now that the 
| sclentists of Germany have declared there is 
no danger our fruits will be admitted to 
_ continental Earope as they always have 
| been. 
— 
| 1s was once said by Dr. Johnson of Eng- 
|}land that the French would prepare the 
| best dinners in the world from the least out- 
| lay, and that in cooking they would surpass 
everybody if they only tad some meat 
| Making the best of what nobody else wants 
| seems to be the trait that prevails in France 
| in territorial matters to the present day. It 
| was given by some treaty the control o 
| Morocee and Tanis, two countries on the 
| Mediterranean ocast, bat stretching in- 
‘definitely scuthward into the [Desert 
|of Sahara. Uoder French management 
this desert is likely to bai and blios- 
| scm. Artesian wells have been dug, 
showing a great supply of water which 
comes near to the surface and in some 
| places overflows. Thea so'l when water is 
applied to it proves very rich. ‘he date is 
nataral to all that region, and thongh the 
natives consume enormous amounts on their 
journeys through the desert, they exported 
dates to the amount of $1,800,000 a year 
beside bananas, figs and pomegranates, 
oranger, lemons, tomatoes and even grapes. 
Indian corn is always grown wherever an 
Oasis is established, which can be done al- 
most anywhere by sinking down to the 
water supply. The French have now 114 
colonies in what wasonce a desert waste, 
and believe jthat In time the entire Sahara, 
can be reclaimed and made culturable lana 








Trans-Continental Transpor- 
tation. 


While transportation facilities across the 
American continent have increased with 
wonderfal rapidity since the civil war, 
there seems to be a necessity for still greater 
increase, and if ali the projects mature that 
are now being talked of and planned there 
seems a prospect that another generation 
may see even greater increase than has the 
present. 

The requirements now are not so much 
for greater or more rapid movement of the 
passenger travel as for cheaper and more 
adequats means of moving the heavy and 
buiky food products of the fertile West and 





ganized clijzins. May 30is Memorial Day, 
— 

For one week the newspaper millenium | 
will obtain now that Ry. Caarles M. Shel- 
don bas an opportunity toran the Topeka 
Daily Capital along the lines his searching | 
test, **' What Would Jasus D) ?” must dic-| 
tate. Bat that the paper pays for this one | 
week will be no proof such a newspaper | 
is practicable as a basiness investment. 
Everybody will went to see the result of 
Mr, Sheldon’s experiment—henece the ad- 
vertisers, who really rule the newspaper | 
world, will be legion. 


> 








I\’s avery pretty quarrel whichis now 
going on about [bsen’s ‘' Master Bailder’’ 
which was given here last Tuesday. We 
did not see this particular production,so we 
advance no opinion, bat of Ibsen in zenera) 
it may be said thatso long as all the leading 
dramatic critics in Boston agree that they 
do not know what he is driving at, he must 
continue to bethe dramatist of a “very 
small minority.”” Boston’s dramatic critics 
are not dull, whatever else they may be. 
The famous Sarcey even once said that for a 
play of lbsen’s to be clearly comprehensible 
toan audience it oughtto ba given back- 
wards. 





There are two reasons why the oat crop 
ie exhaustive. One is that its grain con- 
tains more of the mineral and nitrogenous 
elements that are needed by crops than apy 
other grain excepting wheat. Besides, the 
oat plant bas to grow from the germ, ramify 
ite roote through the soll and search out 
thie plant food within the short space of 
110 to 120 daye. Farther north the oat 
crop can be sown, and ready to harvest 
in 100 days from the time the seed is pat 
into the ground. The oat roots have to 
search out all the available nutriment 
within their reach within this short time. 
Winter wheat makes a start in the fall, then 
goes loto le winter sleep under a blanket 
of snow or fast locked in frozen soil, and is 
then ready to make farther growth in soil 
mellowed by winter's freezing, and therefore 
having more of its mineral piast food avail- 
able for present use by any rocts that are 
on hand at the r'ght time to take it up. 


Now that most of the bianks for taking 
the new census have been prepared, and the 
enumerators are soon to enter on their 
work, some congressmen and others are 
much concerned lest a great deal of valua- 
bie information sball not go into the report, 
Bat some of the census enumerations this 
couptry bastaken have been so overbur- 
dened with questions on all sorts of sab- 
jects that the census itself has been neg- 
lected. People do not want to be pes- 
tered with all sorte of qusstions, and only 
those prercribed by present laws should 
be allowed. The authority for making a 
census {s a clause in the U sited States Con- 
atitation which clearly prescribes what it 
isfor. It is to enable Congress to appor- 
tlon members of Congress as near as possel- 
ble according to population and the number 
of ocitizanr, both native and nataralized, 
whom they contain. All who are born on 
foreign soilland have not bren natural'z:d, 
are counted by the census taken in figuring 
up the tots] population, but they are not 
citizens and do not count when an appor- 





| Northwest S:ates to the Eastern and Earo- 


pean ma:kets, and the transportation back 
agaio of Eastern and Southern mapufact- 
ures to consumers in the Weet and to the 
millions of the nations of Asia and Rassia, 
and perhaps in a few years to African na- 
tions as yet uncivilizad, if not unknown. 

We have seen railroais built from the 
Atlanticto the Pacific, shortening months 
of travel through dangers and hardships to 
days of luxarious and easy travel. Tele- 
graphs encircle the globe so nearly that 


| time is almost annihiiated in communica- 


tions batween producer apd consumer, and 
the cost of transportation across a continent 


| today is scarcely greater than it was across 


a single State io the days of our youth, yet 
the ory goes up for other and cheaper 
routes, and capitalists seem to stand ready 
to invest in them, if they can feel assared of 
a fatare which will give them fair earnings 
for their investments. 

To carry out these projects means not 
only the employment of vast sums ofl 
money, bat of a large amount of labor. To 
balld railroads and canals and lay ocean 
cabies means work for others beside those 
actually engaged in their construction, for 
mechanics must provide tools for them, 
equipments for the resulting business upon 
them, and clothing for them, while the 
farmers must feed them and produce the 
raw material for their works. And, in re- 
tarn, these mast be benefised not only by 
employment aod wages, bata decrease ip 
cost of bringing to them from distant points 
that which they cannot prodace at home. 

Some of these proj2cts may be sald to be 
in embryo as yet. Tae canal from ocean to 
ocean across the American isthmus, though 
begun long ago, se°ms to await action from 
the U alted States G»vernment before it can 
be completed, yet we believe that the 
changes of the past two years have made its 
building inevitable, as they have the laying 
of a cable across the Peoifie ocean to our 
new possessions and to the Asiatic coast. 

The railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific,across Earope and through the wiids 
of Siberia and the hitherto almost unknown 
regions of central and eastern Asia, may be 
said to be an accomplished fac', and a rall- 
road line from the banks of the Nile, in 
Egypt, tothe southernmost cape in Africa 
is partly completed, and must be finished 
when the South African war is ended. 

Bat we have projects nearer home which 
perhaps concern us more directly, because 
they must be carried out by American cap- 
ital and enterprise, employ American labor 
and create new ties to unite North and 
South, East and West, by firmer bonds of 
friendship and matual interest than they 
arenow. Some one ones well said that the 
strongest ties that unit; the Atlantic and 
Pacific States were the ties of the railroads 
that cross the continent. 

The Erie canal, though it seemed to many 
as almost visionary scheme when begun, 
onited New Eogland to what was then the 
grain producing section in western New 

York, but it also opened up territory as 
then almost anknown. 
cost the State of New York up t> the pres 
‘enttime not less than $61,000 000, and yet 
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tlonment for congressmen and presidential 


says “ in every case where dairy produce is 
condemned by an inspector, he shall, at the 
cost and expanse of the owner, cause the 


p'odace shall beso treated asto be abso- 


it would destroy the business of the ‘“‘ ren- 


the man who declared all the universe won-| that no danger from it is to be appre- | 


Itis said to have 


to have proven a profiiabie Investment to 
the people of she Siate. Bafore it was bailt 






























































































































ise st $100 a ton to move freight 
Brffalo to N-w York city. After its cum- 
pletion it quickly droppei to $10 per ton. 
and today it costs less than $1. Io this 
redaction of trin-+portation rates, and the 
cons quent cost of food to the consumer, 
not only New England but Great Britain 
and continental Earope have shared, while 
States as then unborn find markets for the 
products of their grain fields, their cattle 
ranches and their vast orchards, 

Bat so mach has this traffic increased and 
80 strong seems the prospect of farther in- 
crease that greater facilities are demanded. 
There must be a canal whose capabilities 
will not be limited to barges and small 
boats, even though theserun by steam or 
electricity. Toe larger ships and steamers 
for freight transportation need an open 
way from the head of the great lakes down 
the Hadson river toor across the Atlantic 
if they please. 

Already Canada, with a population less 
then that of the State of New York, has 
ballt acanal ata cost of about $80,000,000 
from the head of Late Saperior through 
the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic, through 
which ships of 3000 tons may pass. Through 
the Soo canal last year 20,225 vessels passed 
with a tonnage of 21,958,347 tons. if the 
United States would not be entirely outran 
in the race for commercial prosperity by our 
Northern neighbors, it must be able to do 
as much or more. 

Governor Roosevelt is said to favor this 
being done by New York State alone, as the 
necessary improvements will all be within 
its borders, and while other Siates must 
benefit’ by it, New York can at Jeast re- 
munerate itself for the outlay by its rate of 
tolls aad ite increased business facilities. 
It will be necessary to widen and deepen 
the present canals, to enlarge and improve 
the locke, to dig 81 miles of new canal be- 
tween West Troy and Syracuse, and carry 
waterways around Syracuse and Rochester. 
The canal commission has estimated the 
cost at $60,000,000, and recomme ids its being 
balilt. 

At the same time efforts are being made 
to improve the navigation of the Mississippi 
river from the Lakes to the Gulf, which as 
it passes threngh so many States must be 
done by the Uaited States. With these two 
tasks accomplished we should have an 
inland ship route from the month of the 
Hadso.a or the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, an item of no small importance as 
a feeder forthe cans! across the isthmus, 
whether it crosses Panama or Nicaragua. 
The grains and ores and cther products of 
the interior wouli bat baveto reach a lake 
port to be assured of ship transportation by 
easy and cheap routes to Europe or across 
the Pacific ocean, while the dangers of the 
Atiant'e oca:t from Cape Sable to Cape 
Horn woold be avolde*, 





Recovering from Hard Times. 


A great many more men and women are 
now finding employment than was the case 
a few years ego in the period of depression 
that then prevailed thoughout the basiness 
world. Bat the recovery from that depres- 
sion has been retarded because many were 
then so badly injared in fi:ances that it has 
been difficult to get on their feet again. 
This has been especially hard on the work- 
ing classes, who’ almost invariably in good 
times live pretty well up to their 
weekly income. When e dall time in 
either work or wages comes they are 
poorly prepared for it. The increasing 
cheapness of nearly all articles, caused 
by the multiplication of labor-saving ma- 
ehinery, bas made many things regarded as 
almost jnecessities which 40 or 50 years ago 
would have been dispensed with. Then, 
besides, about 86 or 37 years ago théfe was 
an era of inflated prices, due to depreciated 
paper money. Workingmen had to live up 
to their means then, for wages did not go up 
as rapidly as did commodities. In the years 
after, while money was apprecieting to the 
gold standard, prices fell, but wages were 
not then correspondingly reduced. Bat, 
unfortunately, this fall of prices was re- 
garded as making them cheap, and this 
comparative cheapness led to fu'ther 
exiravagances. 

Almost every cone knows from experience 
that when debt has once been incurred, 
especially by men who depend on their 
labor for their living, itisa slow and long 
proo7%ss to repay what is owed. Only the 
most determined honesty can keep a man 
(rom feeling that the weekly wages, all of 
whicn he thinks are required for bis family, 
are not all bisown until he has paid the 
debts incurred while he was out of work. 
The loss of self respect which leaving debts 
anpaid involves breaks down charaster 
more surely than anything else. Yet in the 
case of the very poor the debts are often so 
small that economy in expenses during a 
few weeks or months of labor will enable 
the working man to pay them all, so that he 
can face the world with the proud boast 
that he owed nothing to anybody except the 
love which all owe to all, and which makes 
matual helpfalness a duty. 

There is less of this shirking of indebted- 
ness among farmers than among any other 
class of business men. The farmer cannot 
escape the tax gatherer nor can he avoid 
paying what he owes, if he Las propeity 
sufficient to pay it. This non-immanity for 
debts contracted has always made farmers 
more cautious in their expenses than the 
people in cities think needfal. The farmer 
is as @ result rated ‘“slow,’’ and is lacky if 
he is not popularly thought to be mean and 
stingy as well. The homely philosophy of 
Bapjemin Franklin is far better appreciated 
and lived up to among farmers than it is in 
cities. In fact, most city people have 
learned to regard Benjamin Franklin as a 
man who was only relatively great because 
in advance of the times in which he lived, 
bat who would be entirely out of date if he 
lived now. Yet the homely maxims of pro. 
dence and caution which Benjamin Franok- 
iin taught are probably as much needed 
now as they ever were. 

It is undoubiedly the slow recovery of the 
working classes from a condition of debt 
which has led so many into socialism, a 
policy which will destroy private property 
and leave the whole people to be sustained 
by the government, though, of course, re- 
quired to work at whatever work can be 
done. This was the ideal of soolety of 
E1iward Bellemy, and as portrayed in 
“ Looking Backward ’’ it has had an enor- 
mous sale. Yet the faliacy of all attempts 
to secure such ideal conditions by lew has 
been shown many times. The natural laz!- 
ness and other evil in human natare will 
make ali euch schemes failures as 
surely as they are attempted. Possibly we 
may be coming to such conditions in the 
ideal age to which man has been always 
looking. But weare all the time learning 
that it is impossible to make this ideal age 
come by merely wishing it here. The world 
can be made better and is being made better 
in jast the proportion that people learn 

to be mutually helpfol. That is practi 
cal Christianity as distinguished from that 
which is only doctrinal. There are some 
signs that the world has learned the differ. 
ence, and hes found that it is only by 








sball have become universal that the ideal 





A Dutch Confc deration. 


In a letter to the Esho de Parie, General 
Joubert, one of the bravest and ablest of 
the Transvaal oligarchy, frankly rays tt at 
the Boers have for years bean secretly pre- 
pating for war. * To arm ourselves upre- 
mittingly,” he says, “and to hide these 
armaments from the English—such was our 
object. We have fully succ eded therein. 
We often allowed secret Eaglish agents to 
penetrate into our arsenals, where there 
was merely old artillery material, but we 
carefully concealed our modern material, 
of which they thus knew nothing until the 
very eve of war.” 

ln their desire to carry out this pier, they 
have imposed most burdensome taxes upon 
the foreign residents there, and appropri- 
ated large sums of money for public build- 
ings which were never built, for various 
governmental expenses which were never 
paid, and for nearly all manner of pretexte, 
as roads, schools, police foree and other 
purposes, and it now seems probable that at 
least two-thirds of the money 80 apprc- 
priated was diverted from the uses tor 
which it was nominally raised, and expended 
in the purchase of arms, ammunition and 
war supplier, whilethe Eoglish and other 
foreign residents, know as U .tlanderr, hav- 
ing 20 voice in the administration of the 
government, and not even the privilege of 
voting, were expected or obliged to pay 
most of the taxes without knowing how the 
money was being expended. 

lt was notin self defence that they began | 
the war by an attack upon Ladysmith, 
K'mberly, and other points where these 
Uitlandars were most numerour, and held | 
the most property. The evident intent was) 
and is now to drive the Eoglish out of the) 
Transvaa), out of Cape Colony and Natal, | 
and to make South Africa a Datch Confed- | 
eration, in which they could again establish | 
a system of slavery over the native tribes, | 
confiseate the property which bad been | 
developed by English capital and industry, 
and especially to seize upon the diamond 
and gold mines throughout the entire 
country. 

If they desired a South African republic 
it was not to bea republic like the United 
States, where all should have equal political 
righter, and where rich or poor, powerfal or 
oppressed, from other nationr, should come 
toshare in the national prorperity and its 
government after a short termof residence. 
It was to be a government for the Boers by 
the Boerr, and all who came must submit 
without resistance to a tyranpy and oppres- 
sion as rigorous as any despotic monarchy 
or empire in Earope. 

As we write today, the reports of British 
prospects of success in driving them back 
to their own territory seem more favorable, 
and while we have no doubt of their ulti- 
mate success, we hope it may soon end. 
without much more bloodshed. 
Ruskip, and the Twentieth — 

tury Coliege for Women. 


Those strenuous lovers of learning who 
filty years ago pleaded that women be al- 
lowed «qual educational rights with men 
bave lived to find their fondest hopes real- 
ized. Sometwenty years azo the stabborn 
thistles in the revolutionary paths they 
elected to tread began to burst into glossy 
purples, and now the blossoming may be 
traly dubbed luxariant. The question is no 
longer: ‘‘Shallouar daughters be privileged 
to pursue a college course?” pat “ What 
kind of « college course shall our daughters 
pursue?” 

Prof. Clement Smith of Harvard, writing | 
in the Fcbruary Atlantic, of the t eentieth- | 
century college as it concerns men, dwells | 
for a brief parsgraph or two on the subject‘ 
as it touches women. The proper aim of 
the men’s college he has ben declaring to. 
be “ the cultivation of an all-round, strong, | 
disciplined, intellectually effisient men· 
hood,”’ and from this he naturally turns to. 
the assertion that the colleze for women 
must have for its aim an “ali-round 
symmetrical womanhood. Its business is 
not with the intellect alone; is must con- 
cern ite«lf as well with the moral qaalities 
that constitute the strength and grace of the 
womanly character.” 

What scheme of college training will best 
secure thisaim? Here isa field of inquiry 
and experiment on which we may be truly 
sald to bave as yet hardly more than en- 
tered, Yet it seemstous that when John 
Raskin, forty years ago, wrote “ Sesameand 
Lilies,” he came as near prescribing the 
ideal college course for women as any 
writer either before or since has done. Tae 
lamented ssge of Brantwood was an ethical 
writer of broad infinence and wonderfal 
inspiration. In langaage of unsurpassable 
beanty he has here given expressivn to 
sentiments potent to exalt the earnest reader 
into an atmosphere of purity and justice 
and trutb, strong to inspire all who come 
within the range of his inflaence with an 
enthusiasm for everything thatis beautifal 
and good. 

** Without a vision,’”’ wrote wise old Sol. 
omon, “ the people perish.”” The “ vision”’ 
of the perfect education for women—that | 
education which the twentieth centary will | 
bring into being—may well lie in Raskin’s | 
thoughts as eet forth in *' Sesame and Lil- 
ies.” This book should be the familiar 
companion of every youog woman. What 
Mallory’s tales of the noble knights of old 
did for the hero of the ‘' Choir Invisible” 
this book might do for the college girl of 
today, and through her for the college of 
the fotare. 

Hear then Rasekin’s prescription: ‘** Mould 
first her physical frame, and then fill and 
temper her mind with ail knowledge and 
thoughts which tend to confirm its natural 
instincts of ja:tice and refine its natural 
taste of love. All such knowledge should 
be given her as may enable her to under- 
standand even to aid the work of men 
. « « Itisof the highest importance that 
she be trained in habits of accurate 
thought . . . and that she betaught to 
extend the limits of sympathy and to under- 
stand the nothingness of the proportion 
which that little world: in which she lives 
and loves bears tothe worldin which God 
lives and loves.”’ 

Dr. Stanley Hall of Clark University has 
recently said tha: he is persuaded that there 
isanew edacation for women coming in 
this coantry. Jast whatthis in its details 
may be nelther Dr. Hall nor anybody else 
has had the hardihood to prophesy, bat it is 
safe enongh to assert that the twenticth- | 


century college for women will bein essen- | 














Raskin’e prophetic visioa. 





depends ow the condition of his corn crib in 


carefal, provident farmer al ways mana res to 
keep some of the last year’s coro until new 





corn comes again. Tae old corn is not 


mutual helpfulness that mankiad can be| 
restored to happiness, and that when this, 


condition of humanity will be attained. | 
















Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including 


Ornamental T — 
for public and private grounds. Shade T, 
for streets. ces 


Climbers, etc. Our new beautifully illastrated ea: 
replete with practical hints for planters, free to regular customers ; tu uthers { 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ":"0::."\"-""* Rochester, N. Y, 
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ge buy a carriage, 

from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and 
pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate = 
rofit adced. Our plan of selling direct from the 
ry insures satisfaction —your money back if 
you're dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


‘ou to ’ 
you save the dealer’s 
P Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of 
robes horse equipments, with detailed de- 
» scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn bow cheaply you can 


"s profite are cut off. 
OLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 0. 
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only more nutritious than new, which is 
fall of moistare, but it is less likely 
to irjare stock. Even animals which chew 
the oud find that the soft corn which 
they have eaten will often heat in their 
first stomach so tiat the psunch will fill 
with gas and tbe animal will die if some 
means are not taken to get it out. With 
horses and other non-rawinaot animals the 
effects are worse, inducing severe colics 
which are hard torelieve. Cornis not dried 
out fit for horse feeding when it seems 
hard and glazed in the field where grown. 
Notmuch of this is fed on the ear. 
Bat we believe that much of the 
soft corn and nubbins should 52 kept 
over winter. They will shrink in bulk, bat 
after drying out through the winter, the 
corn is then as hard as the hardest can be 





|ground. It will then be safest to feed it to 


raminant animals on cut hay or straw. in 
his way all the meal will be digested, anv 
willdo more good than corn will if fed 
whiie yet {ull of moisture and too damp to 
be ground., 
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Mach of the failure to make farming pay 
comes from the unwillingness or inability of 
farmers to develop all the resources which 
the farm contains. This is for lack of the 
business tact which aimsto find ont all the 
possibilities of any possession and make the 
mostotthem. U-:uallythis is the fault of 
those who have held land the longest in the 
same family. So soon as the farm is sold 
to strangers it undergoesa new scrutiny, 


|}and advice is sought of those who know 


land having like agricaltural and geologica) 
conditions. There are on many farms plair 
marks of valuable mineral deposits that lie 
beneath, but it is not antil they 


| have passed out of the hands of their 
original 


owners that such deposit: 
are made profitable to the owner. Ip 


}almost all sections there are possibilities 


in land that present owners have not 
dreamed of. Sometimes these possibilities 
ace ingrowing certain kinds of frait and 
crops, which will increase the value of al! 
similar landsin the neighborhood, It might 
be a good plan for farmers in each locality 
tomeet for discussion as to what crops 
their land and locality is best adepted to 
produce. Suggestions as to what probably 
lies beneath the surface can rightfully ba 
made in such discussions. The farmer 
owns downward as far as he cares to go. 


The Boers’ Bide. 


In a recent issue of your paper M. F. 
Ames writes concerning the African war 
that he thinks the English are resisting tax- 
ation without representation as much as our 
forefathers did when they resisted the 
British march on Lexington. 

Now, I would like to present the other 
side of thiscase. If l understand correctly, 
our ex-consul, Mr. Hollis, who is now 
doing business in Boston, living in Malden, 
and whose sor is now our consvlin South 
Africa, says that the British Government 
has crowded the Boers several times before 
this affair. When the English found goia 
and diamond mines existed in the country 
of the Boers, they then decided to drive the 
Boers out, attempting todo so in the raic 
prcj .cted oy C-cil Rnodes and Dr. Jameson, 
in which the Esglish were whipped. 

However, the E2glish kept on sattling in 
that country, desiring to get rich on the 
gold and diamond mines in the country o! 
the Boers, without being nataralizei and 
without acknowledging any allegiance to 
the Boer government, atthe same time ce- 
siring a voice and vote in ranning the loca) 
government, which, of course, the Boers 
would not permit, so long as the newcomer: 
remained British sudjects. 

When the Boers insisted upon having the 
management of their own government ano 
country, these British subjects maie vigor- 
ous protests under pretence of taxatios 
without representation. 

Now, Mv. E litor, I believe, in this coun- 
try, we do not let the foreigners vote until 
they first bacome naturalized and agree to 
uphold the American Government; and, at 
the same time, if they desire to live here, 
and to accumulate property, we insist upon 
texing them for it. Why should not the 
Boers have the same privileges ? 

Ayer, Mass. H d. Buiss 


Butter Market. 


There has been bat littie change in the 
condition of the batter market in the past 
week. There may be a litsle stronger feel- 
ing, based on light receiptsand a possibility 
that the lower rates may resul; in increased 
consumption, but wedo not see any active 
boying yet, elther here or in reports from 
other markets. Northern extras sell at 
26 to 265 cents in assorted sizes and 264 to 
27 in boxes and prints. There are some 
tabs fancy make that are held at the 
price of boxer, with bat few buyerr, 
and some receivers have more boxes 
aod offer them at 26 to 26) cepts. North- 
ern firsts at 24 to 25 cents, with Western 
ficstethe same. Jane creamery and choice 
fall stook from storage is in small supply, 
and are not offered less than 24 to 25 cents. 
Some creamery retarned from Liverpool 
sold at 21 cents, and some ladies are coming 
beek for which 18 cents is asked. Dal y 
Vermont and New York extra 23 to 24 centr, 
with firsts at 22 cents and seconds 18 to 20 
cents. Imitation creamery, first and extra, 
20 to 27 cents. All cheap grades are kepi 
we li cleaned up. — 

Tae rece'pts for the week were 12 757 tubs 
and 35.212 boxes, a total weight of 587 569 
pounds, againet 607,216 pounds the previou: 
week and 834,578 pounds the corresponding 
week last year. This shows a slight fallin, 
off from the week before, and a material de- 








tlels a translation into a curriculum of | crease as compared with last year. For 


Monday and Toesday of this week there is 
some decrease as compared with last week 


Whether a man isor is not a good farmer and last year. 


There were no exports of butter from 


la\e spring and through the summer. The | Soston last week. For the correspon‘ine 


week last year the exports were 270,968 
pounds. From New Y.rk last week no 
| batier was exported. From Montreal the 
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exports by the way of Portland and x} 
John, N. B., were 1145 packages. 

The statement of the Q iincy Market Ooiq 
Storage Company for the week is ag fo). 
lows: Pat in, 910 tabs; taken out, 4572 
tubs; stock, 31,459 tubs, against 45 5%) tubs 
at the same time last year. For the corre 
rponding week last year, 863 tubs were pot 
in and 6790 tubs taken oat. The Estern 
C mpapy reports «& stock of 2245 tubs, 
againet 5664 tabs, and, with these added, 
the total stock is 33,744 tabs, againat 51.245 
tabs at the same time last year. 


— — 


BUYING A CARRIAGE 
Hew Vehicies and Horse Fquipments 
are Beught Newadays. 

Motern merchandising bas become so s\m- 
plified that those living in the remotest cor. 
Bers of the couotry are bronght into close 
touch with the great manufacturing centres, 
and almost anything, from a toy to a rteam 
engine, may now be bought from the makers, 
saving the buyer from two to four profits. a 
most successfal application of the method of 
selling direct trom the factory, without the in. 
tervention of middlemen, has Deen made by 
the Oolambos Osarriage and Harness (on- 
pany of Columbus, O. This conpany man. 
afacture a splendid line cf carriages and 
other vebicies and harness, besides dealing 
largely in robes, bDianketse and hsrse €q 1p- 
ments. These they sell direct to thoss who use 
them, with the distinct understanding that any 
article which may not falig satisfy the parcharer 
@ay be retarned and the price cf it wi! be 
refanded. Thesasving that is eff-cted by thos 
cutting out all agents’ and dealers’ profits can 
be appreciated only by compiring the prices 
given in thelr catalogue wit) the prices ordi- 
va'ily charged by desiers for the same quality of 
goods. By addressing the Oolumbus Carriage 
and Harness Oompany, Columbus, 0, any 
‘ntendiag purchaser msy obtain a copy of the 
catalogue, which contains illustrations and 
complete dascriptions of all their gods, and 
tally explains their progressive plan of selling 
direct. 
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BRECHAM'S PILLS—No equal for Const!pation. 


The Millie Deliar Petate. 

Most talked-of potato on earth; the next Is 
Su light; which is ft to oat in 35 days. Send 
this notice and 6c. to Joho A. Siizer 8d Oo., 
La Crosse, Wis., for their great catalog. [F)} 








——Professor Spring reports on bis exper! 
ments of many years to explain the color of the 
water. Hehas come to the conclusion that a 
pare biue is the natural coloro! water, for when 
we look through a iong tube filled with distilled 
water against a brilliant white surface, a pure 
blue is seen, such as shown by the Lake of 
Geneva in quiet weather, a color which is not 
inflaenced by superficiai or laterior refi*c'ion. 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
GREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 












introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or * Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwheiming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De I ul 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed ina 88 
~ by themselves as regards all 
possible competition, 
Sead for new catalogue. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranooien & Cana Srs., | 74 CorTianoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YCRKA 


Also for Saie by 


JOSEP H BRECK & SONS, Corporation 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Easv Terms if Desired. 


PERI 


Sti 


Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 

that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & ©0., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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¥ GASOLENE 
~ ENGINES 


Are especially adapted for the following 
purposes, 


Hoisting and Air Compressing 


For Quarries and Stone Cutters, 


Electric Lighting 


For Private Residences and Hotels, 


\ Grist & Feed Mills, 
§ Running Ice House and Ice Cutting 


MACHINERY, 


And the small sizes for Pumping, Grinding, 
Sawing, and other light farm work. 
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For catalogue and full particulars send to 


ns CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
174 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MARKETS, —*34 ont weak od: M. Lowe sold 2 extra | Yellow eyes seconds.............. 1 90@2 20 
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30STON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending Jan. 31, 1900. 
amount of Stock a} Market, 





Shotes 
avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais 
eek, 1503 38910 98 21,204 1096 
cee week. 1lu6 «6243 38 83,184 1127 
a, 


Values on Northern Cattle, eto. 


¢.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
4 tallow and meat, — $6@6.75; first 
quality, $6 60@5 76; second quality, 0g 5 25; 
third quality, $4 00@450; a few choice single 
pairs, $7.00@7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, 
ete., $3 00@3.50. 

dows and Young Oalves.—Fair quality, ¢ 

5 venir, #40848; fancy milo Cows, SbOmee 
;\rrow and dry, $12@25. 

res.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
4— 10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
“~ $33 40. 


gheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2% 
sete; Pneep and lambs per 
g2 50g4% 0; lambs, 4% @6%4o. 
a —Per pound, 44% @6c, live weight 
eee nolesale, ....: recall, — 
sountry dressed hogs, 544 @6c. 
Voal Calves.—3'4@7c PB bb. 
4ides.—Brightoa, 7% @8c P i; country lots, 
7@8e. ° 
Oalf Skins.—75c@$1.60. Dairy skius, 40@ 
600 
rallow.—Brigkton, 445¢ F B; country lots, 
2a2 eC. 
relts. 


joxtra, 
. in lots, 


60c@$1. 





Cattle. Sheep. 


#atertownD S71 3483 
8 ighton 1192 423 


Hogs. Veals. Horses. 


10,355 557 310 
10,3839 639 100 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





Maine. New Verk. 
At Brighton. At Mrightca 
p A Berry 8 IS Henry 26 
y Bros 29 
w 1) Holt & SonZzl 300 
son & Massachusetts. 
{anson 23 At Watertown. 
Ww A Gieason 16 J 8 Henr 27 70 
Harris & Fel WA Bardwell 8 26 
ws 12 10 OF Forbush 11 
HM Lowe 14 W F Dennen 7 
Wardwell & Me- 
ire 13 30 At Brighton 
M |) Stockman 13 J 8 Henry 71. 61 
§ Tracy 12 R Connors 17 
s 10 5 Scattering 8u 
8 us H A Gilmore 26 
Ke 7 H E Eames 6 


AM Baggs 25 
Kew Hampshire, 
At Urighiea 
AC Foss 25 22 Western 
At Vatertewe avd At Brighton. 
Xk wo ™ & Weel Morris Beet 
te Co 235 


N’h'ro trains Swift Beef Co 425 
natedat 70 100 Sturtevant & 
Brecs & Haey 68 


Wood 10 
Vermont. 

At Watertown. 
Fred Savage 7 
N'h'rn trains 

' stedat 765 80 


aan « Dm & Weel 
‘e. 

NEDM &W 
Co 3200 


At Watertewas. 


G A Sawyer 22 
Ri& Coua J A Hatha- 
*t Urightea, way 80 
CD Way ll 





muzpert @radic. 
The past week has beena quiet onein the ex- 


portation of live stock, the difficulty beirg no 
steamboats to load Several Boglish steamers 
areon the way here anc wili arrive later in the 


week but no sailing. the past week Latest 
¢> ble from — gs: ports to the effect that prices 
have droppec “4@Qnc YP tb. d w B 
another week exporters. expect a rise, as State 
arrivals will by that time be well consumed 
Latest pricesat London 12%c,d w., at Li er- 
pool, 12e, the top price for State cattle Later in 
the week the Michigan, Philadeiphia, Sachem 
and a Dominion boat wi | sail from this port, and 
possibly a London boat. 


Horse Business. 


The business does not improve to any extent. 
Itisa qui t winter month, still )air arrivals and 
the better class find sale at steady prices. At 
Snow's combination sale ‘table tae demand a: da 
prices have bot changed, the sales are very mod- 
erate. The priveipal attraction was tae sp cial 
»leo' K ntucky horsesa §225@362. AtA. W. 


Davis's Northampton stréct sale stable entle- | gage cheese, extra, @ ib 


meo's drivers sola at $2004@276, s me speed | - 
F fi. Brock way’s | Uae Sats, cae 


horses a Shade Wiglier. At 
ssle stable no change, but sold a fair number. 
Marketonthe whole quiet with sales at$7 @ 
175. At Myer, Abrams & Co, successor to H. 8 
Harris & Co., sold 24% cars of horses for drive 
aod draft at @ range of $90@:75, solu several 
pairs fo. work at $250@350. At Welch & Hall’s 
sale stable 4 carloads at all sorts of prices at $70 
@180 
Union Yards, Watertown. 


Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1900. 
rhe business at Watertown duriog the fore- 
r was mostly waiting for Nor:hern trains to 


arrive, the bindranece by storms North s»nd East 
very det imental to the trade The shrinkage on 
beef catt e onthe way to market takes materially 
fr he profits Western cattle are quoted from 


»S5 80 p ewt, lw, country cattle selling 
2'4@5%ec, as toquality J A. Hathaway 
‘ 10 st- ers, of 1600 ibs at $5.80; 10, of 1475 
ths, a! 55uc; 20, of 1490 ths, at 54ec; 20, of 1425 
hs. at Sige 16, 0f 1400 ths, at 6c O. H For- 

sola 11 beef cows, of 700@1i60 Ibs, at 2% 
a3 


Veal®Catves. ~& 


A tinued firm market, as the supply is 
lignt. Batchers think they are payiog more than 
they are worth, so chat each may havea few. 
Sales mostly from 6@7c No large lots at over 
f Country | ts weighing from 1.0@i30 tbs, 
43 to size and qual.ty. 


Sheep Houses. 


No material change in the market from last 
week The arrivals very light from the North, 
and butchers are now handling mostly Western 
stock that arrive in good condition for slaughte:. 
Western sheep cost here from 3%@4%c, and 
lambs $3 30@6.75 Pewt. ‘The demand for fresh- 
killed mutton is sumswhat light in the city. 
There were this week 3200 heau of Western. 


Mtich Lows. 


Supply light,and tone of the martet weak 
Sales in best grades under the head of choice 





$502.65; common to good cows, $40@48. 
Fat Hogs. 
We quote 4@eec higher ‘Western, 454 Abe, 


Lw.; local hogs, 644 @6c, d w. 
Live Poultry. 
A few crates at 10c for mixed lots. 
Dreves ef Veal Ua'ves. 


Maine—P, A. Berry, 11; Libby Bros,37; M 
D Hot & Son, 23; Thompson & Hanson, 38; 
W. A. Gleason, 18; Haris & Fellows, 80; H. M. 
Lowe. 49; Wardwell & Meclatire, 40; M. D. 
: kman, 12; 8. Tracey, 4; &. Eaton, skidmore 
d maker 4 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 9; late Northern 
alos «stimated at 250; Breck & Wood 
,.ermont-Fred Savage, 25; late 
‘Tains estimated at 150. 

Massachusetts J.8. Hevry,146; W.A Bard- 
well. 33, R. Connors, 20; sca:teriag, 100; bh. A. 
Gilmore, 16; H. E. Kames, 8. 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Stock at yards: 1192 cattle, 428 sheep, 10,939 
bogs, 539 ca ves, 1% horses. From West. 728 
cattle, 10,800 hogs, 100 horses; Mal e, 
177 cattle, 345 saeep, 3824 calves; New 
Hampshire, 256 cattle, 22 she-p, 9 caves; 
Massachusetts, 225 cattle, 61 sheep, 139 hogs, 
200 calves; Rhode Island and Connecticat, 11 
cattle; New York 2¢ cattle. : 

Tuesday— Che market was supplied with 202 
head of cattle The export cattie are beginving 
tocomein Last week was the first week for 
ten years when there were no export cattle 
Shipped out of Buston; on» fault of the exporters, 
but a lack of boats. The demand for beef cattls 


1 
Northern 




















E 


$49. 1 at $25, 1 ch vi @ cowa $60. 


on 18 Spr lns ers at $40 a head 1 choice cow at 
40@60 wy AeMeY Suld t» co*s at a range of 
fombe ‘ M.D Hol & Son sold 300 Maine 
BO. Libbe wes: 8b Se. Mileb cows from $30@ 
Ie eat! by Bros sold 5 nics cows from $60@ 5, 
Basa 3 St $40@46. 5 cows tt $29435. A M 
ef iin 8 oxen cf 1700 ths. at 54c 11 steers, 
Se: 1 Ibs. at 6140; 9 beef cows, of 1000 Ibs, at 


chuice mil. h « 
cows from —e— at 367. 2. 8. Henry sold 


In lightdemand. 8 a 
$3.60@5.60  heua uckers $1.50@2 25. &hotes, 


lich Cows. 


From the State cf Maine 166 bead of milkers, 
and Massachusetts and New Hauwrsbire were 
bot backward in the su ply The m rket was 
bot heavily »tocked. and there was more tracing 
—* Uesoay thav ususl, but such sales were in 
Ye te & measure to speculators, to sell again on 

ednesday. Prices nave ‘not particularly 
changed from last week’s range . C, Foss 
Sold 18 cows at $25@50. ~.A. Gleason old 1 
nice milker $45. Thompton & Hauson sod 6 
oo — ooo * M 2 sold 4 milch 

, 4 . Tracy, cow. 5. M. D. 
S.ockmaa, 2 extra cows, $45 each.’ - 


Veal Calves. 


In active demand, the bulk sellir from 6@6 4c. 
Some small selected jot at 7¢ ands me less 8 
6c P A. Berry, 11 calves, of 110 ths, at 6c. ° 
D. St ckman, {4 calves, of 110 th-, at 6c W. 
A Geason sod 18 calves, 110 ths, at 6%c. 
Harris & Fellows, 45 good calves. 128 tbs, at 
6%c H. M. Lowe, -8 calves, 110 Ibs, at 6c. 
5S idmore & Baker, 4 caives, 160 tbs, at 6c. 





Boston Produce Market, 


Wholesale Prices, 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Kastern— 
Green Ducks 





Pigeons, tame ® doz 
Western iced— 






Turkeys, choice drawn........ coooe- AE 12 
Turkeys, fair to good ..., ‘$81 
Turkeys, choice undrawn.. 10%@I11L 
Copons, fancy, large _...... ls@l4 
Capous. small to medium.... 10412 
Chickens, choice, large. ..... l@ 
Chi kens, medium _........ 8@10 
Fowis, good to choice...... esee ~ 9@10 
Old COoGkS..... cc. eee cececceccoe ° 6. 
Live Poultry. 

ST inane ceescedeseceses seseessees LO@IL 

Roosters P MW... .....seesee  cccee cee - 6@6 

Spring Chickens ® tH. ..........00.46. 9@10 

Batter. 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 26@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 26@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........... 264 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........25%.a26 
Western, large ash tubs............. 5@ 
Creamery, northern frsts............ - 24@25 
Creamery, western firsts...... .....+. 24426 
Creamery, S@CondsS.......... ce sceeceee 20a23 
CEAMEPry. CASTOFD.. ....00: cccccccecces 24225 
Dairy, Vi. extra............ Cecccccccce - 24@ 
Date Ti. H, CRUER. occc ecco cccoccccccce @ 
Dairy, N. X. and Vt. firsts........... - 22@ 
Dairy N. X. and Vt. seconds.......... 18420 


Dairy, N. V. and Vt. low grades...... 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs, 
GEER: voce cccccccessceccencgnncsooes 21 
West imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 20 
* imitation creamery seconds.... 19 


“ ladle firsts and extras......... 20@ 
“ladle seconds..... Or | 
Boxes 









Extra northern creamery.. 
Extra western creamery.... 
GBIF .ccccccccccecce eee ecce 244 
COMMON tO BOO .... . 2... -eeereeeseeeee 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints 










ae —— creame 4 
xtra northern dairy... 
Common to good.......... 20428 


Extra western creamery.. ............ 26@ 
Cheese, 
New York, small,extray? B 
it) iid firs Pe tb 






seco . 
Western twins extra ..... 
Western twins, fair to good 








Eges. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz........ 25@ 

Eastern choice fresh .......+-.- ee cece 20421 

| Rastern fair to good....... sseeesooease =e 

Ill. and Ind. fancy fresh .....++. 19@ 

Vt. and N.H. choice tresh............ 20420% 

Western fair to gO0d ..... «+. esees-eee 14a17 

Western selected, fresh.........+.-++ 18419 

Potatoes 
} 

Native, P bu— : 
Green Mountaln.......-.++cececeeeeeeee 63465 
Kose and Hebrons, @xtra.......++-++-- 6Ua 63 
York State, white, per bu......---- 66460 

Sweet Potatoes. 
| Jersey, extra,dh & DDI.....se0-++0:- 2 00@2 75 
| Green vegetables, 
| Beets native @ Dushel.......-- «---- 50@ 
Cabbage, new, P DDI. .-- -- eee -eeneee 1 26@1 60 
| Carrots B DU. .ce-sseeeecceeeceereeecees BUG 
| Lettuce, @ DOM ... -cceeeeceeeeeeeeees 1 50@1 76 

Onions, native, B DDI . .6.-.-0+-eeeeeeed 2541 60 

| Onions, Bermuda erato....···· · · · · · acon 

Parsley, @ DU......+--cceceeeeseeeres ee a 

Radishes, @ OZ. ......+0+-eeeceees eee 80435 

String beapns— 

Southe n green, P crate.....-+-- seared 5C@3 50 

Florida ... eeee oss ccccccs coo 2 MKS OU 

Squash, marrow, ® bbl......-++++--+- 756@ 

Squash, Hubbard, # ton.....-.-- ..-- 20+ 0a26 00 

Spinach, Balt., vate $eeeecese esos 1 —_— 

Spinack, native, DU ce vccccccoccce D 

— Norfolk, @ bDbl....--+---- ++ 1 WU@1L 25 
urnips, flat, @ DOX ....----.-+e-- eoce 


x . 
Turnips, St. Andrews ® bbi........ L 
, hothouse, PB Ib. ....-----. 2U@3O 
— Southern ®P carrier..... 75q@1 60 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 


Baldwin # bbl ......-- 
York Imperial, # bbl.. 
Ben Vavis, @ bbi ...- 
Greenings, P ob! 

Mixed varieties. @ bdbl.. 
Talman Sweet, # bbl. ...-.--- 


Nats. 
Peanuts, Va., H. P. No.1 8 Tb ..+0----449@5 
Peanuts. Va. No. 2 P Ih...--eeeeee BY 


4 
Chestnuts .....- 9006s coeeseses eoccece 2 bug+ 00 
Shelibarks.....- er ccccecoccce cece eoseeessl 26@ 








a 


h, D.c..ccccocccesccccocsescosccs RUMMD YO 
ren =A aaé naseenencnndehenssneen -ootn in 


Honey. 


York State— 
Clover, comb, fancy # fb......-.--++ 14@16 
Clover, comb, fair to good # B.... 11@13 


Hides and Pelts. 


teers u weights ............ 7% 
5 Sik sprees isd 


Bull 

south, light green salted... .... 
eet dry fi 156 5% 
“ “4” — — — 
bed in west...... 960000 66000006 

— — 00-000 14 


Calfskins, 6 to 1 
« rweights, each... ....--.1 j 
“ South, fint dried @ &....... 11@12 
Ad ‘at come? i.) +4 
Deacon and dairy SKINS .··· · · · · · · · · · · · · 
Lambskins each, COUDIFY...+.--+--++++++ 75 
Country Pelts, each ccce coon BOGS 


scecccceccee 0 


2222 











— the ‘- ~ wee o ly fair we, pore Rh | Poas. 
** ut hers took what they wan — 
pal* fairly firm prices. J. 8. Henvy sold 4 beef | Choice Canadian ·2 1 = 
S272 OLS M0O MA aC 63 30; cow. bt 290 Tha a | Comino, rentern ebis.---4 gOgt 9D 
at uae. ~ Ny es cose, © r : ET. 
Terie Skidmore & Baker seid ‘ — * Green peas, Scotch.....- 
500 ths at 6e, Liboy Bros. so elte 
1100 ths, athe | H. M Lowe sold 2 steers of Dried Apples. 
— —52 Ao Foss so)d some two year | Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 10@10% 
Late Arrivaisand Sales. — — —* —XX — — 
The market was not over supplied with beef Evaporated, — — — 
Cattle this wees, and geoeral pr es were higher  Suandried, as to quality....... 
“y “4c.b to on oxen, seers and beef sows. e — 
ma ketm Ich cows was ia only a fal position. Seeds. 
ply not heavy and the requirements 4808 © my nothy, V du ..-+---+++-- eee ecccccesced og 34 50 
— J — — 
Clover. western, 60 tb sack.....-..2 0a? 25 
FOR SALE-—Grest Dairy Bel, fancy recleaned, V f........ B@10 
ood rea yto use onould gt isg, 
we'll snaped o1d: rs * J a 1898" Beans. 
- a“ . 
— =. ~ ees Od. the Sue | Pea, marrow, choice, H. P......-. 2 20% * 
Farm z——⏑⏑—— 
18002 ot Vagos ye ree id. tal: ree. —— WHILE ....0.0-ce00e : ue. * 
— 1, 14 ibe, ea, tu os eee — 
5 per hag A by Lier. Mediums, choice hand picked. .... Xi * 
Jerseys re Peete, sire of 83 * 14 —5— —9 aA 0 see Om 2 ova 10 
pa ler, Wette fee et Ma | Yellow oyss. oxita · ..... .... · ·. .: · ·· 2 30@2% 36 


BOOD FABM, Lowell, Mass. 


Lima beans, dried @ fb ............ 
Hay and Straw. 


clover mixed, # —— 


Hay prime Rang YpReD. +> -co0o-roeed 
oo ‘small e  peedsce —— 1 
” NO. 1, ton ...··· · · · · · · · · — 

— — 
fine choice........... —“— 
Clover, ton ................ 
Swale, ton ............... 
Straw prime rye ....1 
Straw, oat, per ton........... —E— 


— — —— —— — 
coro &# PF eos 


SCOSBDOnCwKee rae 


Straw tangled rve@ .......6ecceesecees 





Flour and Grain. 


Fiour.—The market quoted firm. 
Spring patents, $3 90@4 bu. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 10@3 40. 
Winter patents, §3 *38 138 
Wintar, clear and ataight. $s 364 10. 


22 
20 
35 ® bbl; bolted, $2 2044 35. 
Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 60@4 00 ® bbl. 


Oat Meal. ted steady, $3 £5q8 60 ® bbl 

for ground and rolled, ana $3 865@4 0U for cut. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at 20@ 

83 bu @ bbl. . be bad 
Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 

No 2 yellow, spot, 4244 @i3c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 42% @42\4¢c. 

Steamer and No. 8 cor: , 424 @42%e. 

No. 3 yellow, new, 42@42%c. 


Clipped, fancy, —* * e o. 


Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
Middlings, sacked, $17 00.419 ov. 

Bran, spring, $17 75. 

Bran, Winter, $18 75@19 00. 

Red bog, is 25. 

Mixed feed. $15 50@20 00. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $26 00. 


‘ seute.—Ehe market issteady with trade ruling 
ull, 


State es, 6-rowed, 57 @60c. 

State, 2 rowed, 54@ffic. 

Western grades, 54@57c. 

Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
60@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@50c for 
No. % 2-rowed State. 

BRye.— Quiet at 70c. 


The Wool Market. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, aie «see 22@23 
* “ “ bh 0. ° @ 
⸗ 4PMood « 29a30 
* “ &% blood « 29@30 
* -blood - 806 
Fine delaine, Ohio........... - 88440 
* © Michigan. . 86a 
Washed fleece.......... 29@39 








HOLSTBIN-Jexsey,Oaoss.—J, H. 0., Jo ons- 
towu, N. ¥.: Wewave seeu one trial of @ cro 
of Hoisteia mals upon largs Jerseycow. Besult 
«lo heifers. mare d Dlack and white, but about 
the sizscfJera+y. They did no: give any more 
milk taau a go O01 Jersey, nor wasit ricoer then 
the Holstein miik. Geoerally regarded as ano up 
satisfactory cro:s, but ws Dave ssen some re- 
ports of similiar cross in Westera papers tha 
were more satisfactory in results. We should 
prefer to cross the other if at all, the 
Jersey male upon Ho.stein cow, as more 
\itely to get toe aiza and udder of the 
larger breed, walle if Jersey bull wis of 
*4a.04 Dutter-makiog strain, he might impress 
the ability to prodace rich milk nj 01 the heifer 
salves. We do notthiok the experiment bas 
een tried by exp+rienced breeders often enougo 
to warract any one ta proohesying what the re- 
sult would be, and in the hands of those less ex 
oerienced success 0: falliare mignt depend largely 
op nthe food ani care given. It is easy to 
spoll a gooi calf by overfeeding, anc mating it 
too fat for dairy purposes, or by underfeeding to 
fall to secure a #1 M sient growth. 

REPLANTING COBN, 

We used to Know a farmer who said he always 
wented \o have some bilis in bis cornfield fali to 
come up, 20 that he could plant them over. His 
idea was that the jate planting, tasseling ovt or 
0 coming later than the main field fertilized 
many ears taat did not receive tne polien from 
« @ earlier corp, and thus the ears were better 
fillea out atthe tip. Perhaps be was right, bot 
it 80, bec uld Dave attained his end better by 
\eating one row in five or six uoplanted until the 
others were op. ‘ 

KERPING WELL WATER PORE. 


It used to be an cld-fashionea custom in the 


usare the water detax pare and wholesome. If 
they did nos Keep ix so it was supposed that 
hey woul «ive warning of itaimpurity by dying 


1 an Bogil'b pap -r that Professor Sobreio of 
Torino bas ats. auvised the use of eels in the 
ouse c stern fort.eseme purpose. He says tw 


-pything in tae water in tue sxape of animal- 
ules, ipfusoria, bird dropping trom te 1:0°:f or 
regetabie matier of avy kind. We think they 


cats that mign! in an drown 


O namentai tice Pianting. 
O. B, Hadwen of Worcester read a paper 
b fure the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Saiurday morning, Jan. 20, 1900, on 





mental T:ee Planting.” He said in part: 


derfal change in tree planting. 


exotic trees. Fifty years ago the trees used 
tor ornamental plantirg were largely elm 
and mapie, 


<enerally. 
te climate. 


the temperatare, and mod fy the intensity 
of €x remvw heat or cold. 


on farms and roadsides. 


alture. 


S858 SEESSES 


country to pat one or two trout in a well to| ‘he winter. 


avoull also take apy animal matter jixe toads or | family. 


‘Half a Censary’s Experience in Orna-| where bat few trees are grown. 





a Wheel Hoe. 
Jr.” No. 4 Drill. 


PLANT AND CULTIVATE 


This is the latest addition to the famous “PLANET JR.” line, 
thing of the kind for the purpose. 


seed) and has 11} in. 


wheels—just the right size. 


foreign countries. 


with a “Planet Jr.” No. 25 Combination 
Hill and Drill Seeder and Double Wheel Hoe. 


Td and like all its predecessors it is the best 
It is intended for those gardeners who have a large enough 
acreage in crops fora Double Wheel Hoe to be used to great advantage, and yet prefer not to buy 
It is large enough for field use as it holds 24 quarts (or about 5 lbs. onion 
~ { As a drill it is almost identical with the “PLANET 
! Sows in drills or hills 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart. 
throwing out of gear, new combined cut-off, seed index withthumb-screw attachment, &c. Thor- 
oughly substantial and marvelously accurate in sowing all kinds of garden seeds in either hills 
or ¢ rills, As a Wheel Hoe it is identical with the ‘‘PLANET Jr.” No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 
which is the very best machine on the market. Can be changed from Drill to Wheel Hoe 
ina moment. We heartily recommend thiscombination and guarantee it to besatisfactory. 
We have just issued 350,000 copies of our new 1900 “PLaner Jr.” catalocue which in 
addition to being a work ot art is a most valuable guide and reference book for farme: 
gardeners, planters, orchardist, etc. Tells all about our full line of Seed Drills, Whee 
Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seede rs, 
Four Row Beet Cultivators, &c. I))ustrations show how they are used in this and in 


We mail a copy of the catalogue free on uest. Better wri 
for itatonce. Has 16 full pages of beautiful pictures, ~ * 


S.L. ALLEN & COMPANY 





















Has automatic device for 





Box { {07- PPHILADELPHIA, PA, 








prominent landmarks as time goes on. The 
better time to plant trees, whether in spring 
o autumn, is a question in which there isa 
wide difference of opinion. The autumn is a 
favorable season for planting either decida- 
ous or coniferous trees, provided it is done 
early and root growth thereby encour- 
sged. When planting deciduous trees 
in the fall, the foliage should be re- 
moved. The leaves will then cease to 
draw upon the roots for nourishment, leav- 
ing them in condition to make new growtb, 
which they readiiy do when the ground is 
warm and sufficiently moist. In the spring 
the conditions are changed—the atmos- 
phere iswarmand the ground cold, and 
while the leaf will start, the roots remain 
dormant, and cannot supply promptly the 
aourishment required by the top. If trees 
are to be traneported long distances, spring 
vlanting has some advantages. It is facili- 
sated by digging the holes in the autumn; 
the action of the frost upon the earth rep- 
de:s it more friable and more easily incor- 
porated among the roots. Thorougbness ip 
fi ling the spaces among the roots is of es- 
sential importance in saccessfal tree plant- 
ipg. 

The constavtly increasing variety of or- 
namental trees that thrive in ihe central 
.at ofthe Siateisso large that I can bu: 
bri fly a ludeto even the most prominent. 

Tue maple, for a long time and now ovr- 
spicuous in landscapes and streets, is a 
favorite tree, and well repays the at‘ention 
it receives. I have more than 20 sorie, 
amorg them the Sogar, Norway, Schwed 
teri, R itenbachi, Gsneva, Cat-leaved Wirr, 
Sycamore, and the purple-leaved variety 
Tartaricam, Ginpnals, Pennsy!vapicum, Ne- 
gundo and the Japanese maples. 

Ihe magoolias are among the most mag- 
nificent trees for ornamental planting. 
Fifty years ago but few were considered 
hardy. I have some 15 varieties, all 
proving hardy save one. Toey are M. acu- 
minata, M. glauce, M. macrophylla, M. 
tripetaia, M. Al: xandrine, M. con-picua, M. 
Kobus, M. Lenn+!, M. purpurea, M. Parvi 
fiura, M hypoleuca, M. soulangeapa, M. 
specioss, M. stellata and M. Thompsoniana. 
Some of these trees are 30 fe & high. 
fhe tulip tree is proving a great favir.ta 
on extensive grounds. I Lave one less than 
40 years old 80 feet high. The only 
objection to this tree is its liability to break 
in severe storms of ice, but with its rapid 
growth it soon recovers its form. Its lum- 
ber is known as white wood, now s0 ex- 
tensively used in inside finish. Itisad fi 
cult tree to transplant, and should be 
transplanted in the spring. The beech in 
ite variety forms a class of ornamenta 
trees worthy of more elaborate considera- 
tion than time will permit. Tae American 
beech is esteemed for ite neat and airy foli- 
age, which remains on the branches during 
The fern-leaved beech is per 
baps the mest shapely in iis growth of apy 
ofthe family I have several, one of which 
is 30 feet bigh witb 30 feet spread, and with- 


tocmetlves. Weare reminded of this by seeing | ous quession the most beautiful and sym 


metrical tree in my collection. 
birches are graceiul trees. 


All the 
The cano 


or tbree not large bot lively eels would devour | Diroh attains the larger sze. I have one 40 


feet higa and two fcet iu diame er. Th; 
out leaved birches also stiain = la xesz, 
and are, perheps, the most deantifal of th; 
The sweet gom tree, now being 
considerably planted, sithough not indig- 
eneus tothe New Kuz and St.tes, seems to 
tbrive here where the situation is favorable 

Tae yellow wood (Virgiita latea) is among 
the finest of ornamental trees, and is es- 
peelally adapted to moderate-siz3d grounds 
Bat few 
trees can compare with the oak in its 


Tae past 50 yearstas wrought a ys variety of beauty changing with the sea- 

he | sons. 
iocreasing taste has kepteven pace with the | four feet in diameter and 60 feet spread 
locreasing variety, both of indigenous and | The walnuts ae readily grown frim seed 


I have some of pataure’s planting, 


and transpla.ted when young, or, when 
large, with a frozan ball of earth. Tae 


The importance of trees to black walnut makes a fice, vigorous tree— 
raral taste and com/ors was almost entirely | tail, with a spreading habit. 
overlook.d. Toeir inflaence upon the! ig @ stately tree, and is long lived. The 
¢ inate end upon the landscape tad not linden or bass is becoming a popolar orna- 
enlisted the time or attention of citizens| mental tree. It is superior to the Earopean 


The hickory 


sorte, and surpasses all others in siz3, 


Trees exert a most decided ip flaence upon | foliage ard abu idance of flowers. I have 
They break the force of gales | some more than 60 feet in height. 
of wiod, tend to maintain an ¢qaabil ty in| are many other deciduous trees growing on 


There 


my farm weil worthy of plaoting. Amopg 


Wit. the progress | them are the mountain ash, oak-leaved asb, 
ot arboreal planting, and natural as well | Catalpa speciosa, double-flowering hore 
a8 cuit: vated taste in enbellishing grounds, | chestnut, Kintucky coffee tree, ginkvo, 
both public aud private, trees termed orna-| Koel’euteria, Aralia spicosa, Oercidiphyl- 
mental cao be nade to forma conspicuous | !um, Tapelo, Bolleana, Carolinaavnd Lom- 
feature lo the suba:bs of towns and cities, | bardy poplars, Sophora japonica, sassafras, 
Toe variety at syrings 
our command increases every season, and | and Scctch elms and nettle tree. Conifer- 
siuce the Arnold Arboretum has been estab-| ous tres#, for their symmetry of foro, 
lished trees and plants come to us from varying shades of everlasting gree, 
every country of the temperate zone. My | and forthe beauty and gra:deur of ind - 
farm is only a plein Massachasetts farm, | vidual 
where no attempt has been made at the | attention. My first planting of the whise 
aigher order of · mbeliishment; bat near)y | pine (Pinus Strobue), In 1845, was made 
if not quite a thousand ornamental trees| with the purpose of shelier rather than 
of more than a hundred kinds have been | for ornamental effect. For the first 30 
planted to test their habits of growth and | years they furnished both, but in later 
herdiness, and improve the (arm landscape. | years have ben much broken by etorm and 
Some of them have already contributed in ics. I early planted the Scotch and Aas- 
the constraction of farm buildings, while | trian pines, but both proved inferior to the 
others have been made into household fur-| white pine. 
Taese trees have been planted with | proves the best of the pines; the boughs 
my own hander, hav been nurtured under | are of a tough fibre and resist the storms 
my care and supervision, end some of them | of ice. 
@'l) ontitve ce erations of men and remain | extensively. They bave attained a height 


japoaica, English, American 


trees, are enlisting increasi' g 


The Swiss or Cembra pine 


The Norway sprace I planted quite 





of from 60 to 80 feet, and remain 





3 FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year —* 
— new customers, and Spon offer 
Garden Beet, lve 
merald Cucumberl6c 
La Crosse Market Lettuce, lic 
Strawberry Melon, 160 
13 Day Radish, ĩde 
Early Ripe Cabbage, luc 

Karly Dinner Onion, 


lc 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, _l5c 


Worth 61.00, for 14cents. $7.00 

Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we wil! 

mail you free, together with our 
all about 


te 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La CROSSE, Wis, 











utbrvcken even in old age. The Oriental 
spruce is a charming tree, differing from 
|the ether spraces with its compact form 

and dark, attractive foliage. Tae hemlock 
| spruce, indigenous to the New Eogland 
Siater, is perhaps the best of the coniferous 
trees. The white sprace is the most shapely 
| of the spraces; its slow growth and compact 
| form adapt it to small areas where primoess 
ls desired. TPicea puogens, a Coloradv blue 
| spruce, is proving a0 attractive and desirs- 
‘ble sort. Abies concolor, of fine symmetry, 

is one of the most attractive evergreens. 


Awong other oc nifers growing on my 
premises are Abies Veltchil from Japan. 
Pieces Alen quiana from Japan, P. Engel. 


| Omorion and P. Fraseri. 


mannt, P D -ugiesi, P. Nordmanniana, P. 


In tree plaoting, no one rule can be’ 
applied to all kinds, but general rules are 
essential to success. In early life I made 
mavy mistakes. [I had not learned the 
importance of digging generous holes, deep 
in well-drained land, and shallow in wet 
places. I have learned to use an adequate 
‘apply of well composted material about 
the roots, and aleo have learned that an 
10 aal dressing should be applied to pre- 
duce the finest effect both in tree and leaf. 
Bat we now enjoy greater advantages in 
tree planting than ever before in our time. 
There are gentlemen within this Common- 
wealth and members of this society who 
have devoted jong tives so the embellish- 
ment of fine estates, planting them with 
every variety of deciduous and coaiferous 
tree which will thrive bere. These trees 
are grown with every care to promote sym- 
metry and perfection of form that science 

and artanod common sense o:n contribute 

Many of these finely embellished estates 
are open to lovers of trees, and are veri 

table objact lessonsiu an arboreal or bort!- 
cultural sense, da ffusing arboree] knowl- 
edge to the present and coming genera 

tions, and the owners are jasily great public 
benefactors. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last faw years was supposed to be 
neurable. Fora great many years doctors pro 
noanced It a local alsease, and prescribed loca: 
remedies, and by con*tantly failing to cure wit! 
ocal treatment, pronounced it incarable, 8Scl- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a sonstitationa) 
isease, and, therefore, requires constl'ationa 
treatment. Hali’s Catarrb Oure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Oo , T /ledo, Ovo, is the enly 
constitutional care on the market It ts taken 
nterpally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ta’. It acts directly on tne blood and mucon: 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send fur 
cireulars and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, O. 
V solo by Drogaists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pille are the best 





GREGORY'S NEW VEGETABLES. 
Many Startliieg 'mo evement. Pictured 
im a Nesable Beek. 

Messrs. James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marbdle- 
bead, M.ss.. who have 40 years occupied s 
leading position among the seed growers of the 
U nited States, bave issued taeir 1900 catalogue. 
Isis a book that must p’ove of great utility to 
the vegetable, wer and small fruit grower, 
whether bis crops are for home consumption or 
the market. There are m sny new varieties shown: 
and 60 ne startling improvements smong the veg- 
etabdles Dest Known are vividly picturedin nov- 
merous fioely executed photographic reproduc. 
tions. The & oriet will also fod much to I steres' 
and instruct in the handsomely iliustrat-d pages 
given up to seedsand plants. Messrs. Gregory 
& Son are liberal to their patroos in prices ano 
discounts, and fully warrant all their seeds ar 
wellas guaranteeing their safs arrival, prepay 
ing cbarges on ail package sales ordered for 
mailing The American Express Oowpsany wil! 
receive orders fo* Gregory seeds wherever tha’ 
company bas an: fiise, acd will give a specia) 
rate, lower than their conmeretal Dillings. 








Spraying Wruit Trees. 
The question of «praying fruit trees to prevent 
-he depredatio2s of insect pest: and fungous dis 
eases is no longer an exp °riment, bata necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write William 
Stab!, Q iiney, I'l., and get his catalogue describ- 
‘Dg 21 styles of spravinz ouifite and fall treatise 
u spraying the d ferent fruit and vegetable 
crops, which contain much valuable loforma- 
tion and may be had for the aking. 
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Catalog tells—so also about Sal- M 
zer's Earliest Six Weeks’ Potato. 
Largest farm and vegetable seed ¥ vil iy 
growersin U.S. Potatoes, $1.20and itty WM, 
upa bbl. Send this neticeand 5c.q ' 
stemp for Big Catalog. } 


JOHNA.SALZER SEED GLAC 
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LADIES My Mon'hty Reenlator never fails, Box 
trer.—MRB3. B. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wi-. 


FAB“ERSG, 4TTEN- 
PICKLE rien te pscsicg nous. 

would :ike to make ar- 
rangements with some good farmer to put in about 
89 acres of pi kies the coming searon. Within 60 
mi es of Borton preferred. Fall information wii be 
given. Addres 
“ PAOK LE,” Care FP. ©. Box 1985, 

Besten, Maes. 


BED WETTING Swan. Mitwauree, wir 


WANTE D--FARM. 


Being tired of city life, I wish to exchange Boston 
property fora good farm in good state of cultiva- 
toa. 











F. K., 142 O &t., South Bestov, Mass. 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the New England Agricult 
ural Society will be held at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bro »- 
field street, Boston, Mass., at 1).80 o’clock, A. M., 
Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1900, for the election of officers for 
the ensuing year and the transaction of avy other 
business that may rroperl+ come before it, 

LEAN PFR ©. HP RRIOK. secretary. 
FRANCOIS BH. APPLEUTUSA, President. 


Caine’ Seed Potatoes & Early Seeds, 
Marvels of the 20th century. 


Catalogue free. The GrorGEe 
W. P. Jerrarp Co., CArtBou, MAINE. 


ICE PLOWS fi paar. No. Olove, N. 
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Mhortsal Soper ton 


BatI have some feed at $6 

Would per ton that isas rich as most 

be Shorts. I sold 200 tons of it 

last winter to be fed to cattle 

Cheap, an‘ hogs. Many farmers use 

it instead of Shorts and saves money. My 

price the same this year as la: t, but Shorts 

and bay are much higher. Sample of 300 

pounds sent on receip: of $1. A carload 
fall to the roof for $50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Oommercial Street, Boston, Mass.’ 
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have saved many BROILS among neighbors. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


MOSELEY’S 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
All The Cream in 60 Minutes. 
Prices $7 to SiI6. 


Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


Moseley & Pritchard Mfg.Co; 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON. INWA 
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HATCH with the perfect, self- 
regulating, lowest 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incvbator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
Circulars free. 9 @* fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


Les Caising. § GEO. HL STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

















newon's COW TIE 
Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 





£. C. . 
Batavia, Ui. Catalogue Free 


READY FOR SERVICE: 


How pleasant it is to feel that whenever you 
care to go for a spia, that your horse is in resdi 
ness, wintry days, when your avimal is 

erheated bv fast driving, see 
that your groom bathes him with GLOsssRINE. 
4 refreshing stimulant for tired cors an“ an ex- 
cellent bath for a beautiful skin. It lov k* so soft, 
a stanning, when cared for with G 
Used at best stables. Ask for it. 
QLOSSERINE 00. Boston Masa. 


DON'T SET HENS THE SAME OLD WAY. 


The Natural Hen Incubator beats the old plan 8 te 
': ‘00 Egg Hatcher only $8. Special int oductory- 
offer. Agents wanted. Send your address for circu 
lar today. J.0. GAs, 

P. @, Box 284, Lowell, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin. creditors and all 
othr persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM D F&RRNALD, late ot Portsmouth, 
in the State of New a deceased in- 
testate. leaving estate in said Couuty of 
Middlesex. 

y HERKAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate oi§said deceavred to Albert C. 

Fernald of Newton, io said County, or to some 

other suit: ble person 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the sixth day of February A. D. 
1900, at nine o clock iu the 1c renoon, to show 
cause if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by pubiishing this citation 
once in each week, fer three successive weeks, 
in the M:8SACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper pu .lished in Boston, the last publication te 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J McINTIRE. Esqutre, 
First J udge of said Court, this seventeenth 
day of January, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred. 8. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwea:th of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons who are or may become inter- 
ested in the estat hereinafter mentioned, held 
in trust under the wil) of JOSEPH KELLKY, 
lateof Woburn in the County of Middlesex, 
and to all persons whose issue not now in being 
may become so interested. 
W Eira, the Mcreantile Trust Comp in 
‘formerly the Mercantile Loan and irus 
Company) trustee under said will, has presented 
o said Court Its petition praying that it may be 
authorized to sell, either at —_ or private 
sale,certain real estate held by it as such 1: ustee, 
situated in W. burn, in the County of Middlesex, 
and particularly describeo in said petition, for 
the reasons therein set forth. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, tobe held at L»well, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the twentieth day of February, A. 
D 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, w show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And sai petitioner is «rdered to serve this 
citation by velivering a copy there’ f to each 
person int+rested in the estate fourteen days as 
least vet re said Coxrt.or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successiv: weeks, in 
the MarSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 hewspaper 

t lished in Boston.the last publication to be one 
8 at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MoINTIRE, 222 
First Judge of said Court,this twenty sixth day 
January inthe year one thousand nine hundred. 

8. H FOLSOM Register. 

















Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law next of kin snd all other rer 
sons interested in thre estate of STEPHEN 
oar. late of Cambridge, in said Coun ce 


cease 

HEREAS, a certain instrument A 

to be the last will and testament of 

deceased has been presented to said Court for 
probate by Adelaide Day, whe prays that letters 
testamentary may he issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety ou her 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to bejheld at Lowell, in said County of 
Miadiesex. on the twentieth day of February, 
A. D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
no! be grant d. 

And said petitioner is —* olreotod to give 
public notice the: eof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, fo: three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS P: OUGHMAN. a news: 
paper pub.ished in Bostor , the las: publication to 
ve one day, at leasi. belore saic Court, and by 
mailing, post paid,«r pap my a copy of this 
citati n to all known persons laterested in the 
estate, seven days at least before sai Court. 

Witness, CHARLESJ. McInTIKE assquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of 
January, in the year one thousan' pine hun- 


ded. 
8S H, FOLSOM, Register. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3,1900. 








OUR HOMES. 
— ——— —————— 


Every-Day Living. 

To most persons there is no subject more 
pertinent than that of the ordinary every- 
day life. To preserve one’s serenity and 
poise when living the average uneventfal 
daily buman life isan achievement worthy 
of more praise than is usually accorded it. 
Perhaps it is becanse so many are doing 
this worthily and unostentatiously that so 
little attention is given it. {n most lives there 
arise crises, which test the spirit’s calibre, 
as fine steel responds to the sudden changes 
of heat and cold which temper it and render 
it fit for its superior uses, and these are 
oftener conspicuous. 

Great deeds are evoived from great needs, 
and we often look on in amazement and ad- 
miration at the unexpected display of power 
manifested by some one whom we had re- 
garded asa tender creatare, to be carefully 
shielded, lest the winds of adversity should 
unexpectedly waft them beyond the reach 
of our loving solicitade. As a rule, 
adversity develops the power which is 
latent in all human: beings, and often 
roves the necessary lever to raise the erst- 
while helpless and inert to a higher plane 
of activity and usefalness than bad before 
seemed possible. To such is accorded all 
the credit which is their due, but we often 
fail to comprehend the grandeur and nobil- 
ity of those who are living the strenuous 
lite, of which we hear so mach in these 
days, despite « blank monotony such as 
sometimes drives weaker men and women 
to despair and insanity. 

There are comparatively few so favorably 
placed that life consists mainly in doing 
that which they most enjoy. Superior 
judgment, combined with opportunity, has 
enabled some to follow the course for which 
Datare bas best fitted them, and enthusiasm 
and enjoyment make every task light. The 
majority, however, find.in life a monotonous 
round of duties, to be repeated every day, 
with no visible prospect of change or abate- 
ment. They are certainly the rule, and the 
occasional subjects in whose lives fate 
seems to delight in producing lightning 
chabges are the exception. 

With many the monotony is not modified 
even by love and appreciation,—twin biese- 
ings which possessed make the heaviest 
burdens light and lives otherwirce drear a 
continual song of gladness. Yet oftentimes 
such are the very ones who accept the situa- 
tion most philosophically and make each 
duty creative of interest. They present the 
brightest examples of energy, helpfulness 
and .weetness, and a carefal contemplation 
of their achievements is amore potent siim- 
ulus to right living than the most powerfal 
sermon. 

It is a tribute to human nature, which we 
are prone to think poor and weak, that so 
many of earth’s noblest have risen above en- 
vironment wholly without inspiration, and 
achieved character. [tis true that in the 
general progress which characterizes the 
age there are available many resources 
which tend to color the daily monotony and 
strain, and place a measure of rational va- 
riety within the reach of all, but when all is 
said there yet remains but one never-failing 
source of energy and purpose which onut- 
ward influences have no power to disturb 
lt lies wholly wiihip, andis spiritual in 
character. Faith in the Power which rules 
worlds and destinies, hope for a glorious 
fature, love to God and to all mankind, 
cheerfulness in the performance of every 
duty which presents itself, are the outward 
manifestations of the forces which never 
failto transmate into success and beauty 
the monotony of every-day living. 

ELIZABETH RoBBINS BEBRY. 











The Workbox. 
LADY'S CROCHETED PETTICOAT. 

“* She seeketh wool and worketh 
willingly with her hands.’’ 

Use 2 skeins of drab Fieisher’s German- 
town zephyr, 1 skein each of maroon, old 
gold, white, black, pink, drab, blue; bone 
crochet hook medium size. Begin at the 
top of skirt with a chain of 320 stitches of 
the drab, and work across in rows, begin- 
ning at right hand, and breaking thread at 
end of every row, till one and a half fingers 
are done; then join and work in rounds. 
The stitch used throughout is double 
crochet (insert needle in stitch, draw yarn 
through, then through the 2 stitches on 
hook. Work always into back part of 
stitch). 

lst row—This forms a sort of heading 
through which ribbor is run to tie the skirt. 
1 double in each of 2 loops, (*) 1 long in 
next loop, 1 double in next, 1 long in next, 1 
double in each of 4 loops, repeat from (*) till 
last 2 stitcher,in each of those put1 double, 
drop off any left. 


24 row—(*) 1 double in each of 2 loops, 
then 3 double, all in next loop (top of 
point), 1 double in each of 2 loops, pass by 2 
loopr, repeat from (*) across, break off. 

Continue repeating second row with 
drab, till 14 fingers are done, then join and 
repeat secund row in rounds till 41 rows 
and rounds can be counted from beginning. 

Next round begin to widen. 

42d round— With maroon,1 double in every 
stitoh except on topof each point, put 5 
double, all in. middle stitch. 

43d round—With maroon (*)1 double in 
each of 4 stitches, 3 double, all in next or 
middle stitch, 1 double in each of 4 atitches, 
pase by 2 stitches, repeat from (*) to end of 
round. Do7 more rounds of maroon like 
434 round, then 2 rounds old gold, 2 rounds 
white, 2 rounds black, 2 rounds pink, 2 
rounds diab, 9 rounds blue, 2 rounds old 
gold, 2 rounds white, 2 rounds pink, 2 
rounds drab, 9rounds maroon, all worked 
like 43d round. 

Tols finishes skirt. Fasten off ends at 
placket hole neatly. Run ribbon in top row 
totie by. This {skirt may be made all one 
color if preferred. Use eight skeins of 
Fleisher’s Germantown zephyr shade re 
quired. Eva M. NILEs. 





An Original Chopping Knife. 

Of course every housekeeper hasa chop- 
ping bowl and a chopping knife, and pre- 
sumably they are always handy. 

Happening to bein the country one day, 
the writer sawa young and progressive 
woman using a contrivance which she de- 
clared to be far superior for chopping 
potatoes for warming over. It was 
nothing less than a baking powder 
tin (the half-pound size), minus the 
eover and with nail holes punched 
in the other end. The sharp, round edge 
made a splendid knife and it was easily 
handled. The potatoes were put in the pan 
right on the stove and chopped while they 
were warming. It seemed to save time if it 
had no other advantages. 8. L. T. 





The Toughening Process. 


Some very crade ideas have existed, and 
still receive some credence in certain quar- 
ters, relative to the process of “‘ hardening 
the constitution,” as it is called. Many 


people are not yet sufficiently cognizant of 
the fact that the constitution is never tougb- 
ened or “ hardened ” by undue exposure to 
the summer’s sun, the winter’s wind, or by 
indu!genoe in strains or over ¢fforts. 

Ill-informed mothers sometimes dip their 
infants in cold water with this same falla- 
cious idea of manafacturing hardiness. It 
is a constantly weakening, enervating 
process, and when the babe succumbs to 
some acute malady, and is laid away under 
the “mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence” idea, it ought to be thundered 

hrough the land that exposure does mt 
toughen, while the sentiment should appear 
in letters as startling as those which Bel- 
shazzar saw on the wall of old, that Provi- 
dence works no miracles to counteract 
bhaman folly, and that nature’s laws are in- 
exorable, standing on the statute book of 
time sut ject io no amendments at the hands 
of man. 

The best way to harden the human con- 
stitution is to do it as we would harden the 
coastitation of a horse, by taking good care 
of it, fostering ite vitality, always remem- 
bering that this exposure idea doesn’t show 
the human body as much courtesy even as 
we show toa hat or a garment, which are 
never made better, bat always worse, by 
being banged about. Good care then is the 
thing needed. This does not mean coddling 
and over swathing, which are quite as baa 
as undue exposure. It means the happy 
medium in this as in all things. 

Weakly children may be greatly strength- 
ened by sun baths and anointings with 
olls. Thesetwo statements need qualifica- 
tion and explanation. As to sun bathe, it 
were well if every dwelling was so con- 
structed that one room could be had 
specially for sun baths.—a room on the 
sunny side, of course, having a broadside of 
glass, end arranged so that uniform temper- 
ature can be maintained. In thisroom both 
the young and the old could get mach 
benefit by exposure of this sort of the whole 
body to the sun’s rays, being carcfal at first 
toavold sunburn. Nervous and weakly 
ones generally would find in sunlight thus 
applied a fine nerve tonic. 


As to anointings of oll, U the work Is 
thorough the body may receive considerable 
nourishment in the absorption of the oil, 
and this room where the sun baths are 
taken would be just the best place in which 
to apply oils to the body. As to the kinds 
of oll to be used I would suggest olive oil, 
codliver oll or lanolin, diluted with vase- 
line. After these injunctions, all surplus ol! 
remaining on the skin should be wiped off, 
and when baths are taken salt should be 
used in the water in the proportion of say, 
ore teaspoonful to each four quarts of 
water. 

For a change now and then, bi-carbonate 
of soda may be used, ora little borax. Let 
nothing that I have said here be construed 
to mean that the little ones should be de- 
prived of outdoor exercise in the cooler 
seasons, my remarks being intended simply 
asaplea for protected exposure,—an ex- 
posure stoppirg short of allowing a child to 
get aciual suffering from the elements asa 
means of toughening,—a fallacious ides, 
fraught only with danger to innocent and 
helpless creatares to whom humanity owes 
ite tenderest, most merciful care.—Portland 
Transcript. 





Sunshine and Health. 


Keep out the sunshine at your peril, dear 
houseket per, says Good Housekeeping. Are 
the health and lives of your family less dear 
to your thrifty heart than the freshness of 
carpets or curtains? We may be certain 
that a really intelligent person when driv- 
ing about any locality whatever will form a 
correct idea of the mental status of the 
housekeepers along the road. Except in 
midsummer if he sees shades drawn and 
blinds closed in living and sleeping rooms 
he will conclude that, however intelligent 
housekeepers are in regard to seurrent 
topics, they are ignorant of the science 
of life and health. That absolutely 
proves that ths absence of sunshine gives 
the best conditions for the germs of mala- 
ria, diphtheria, typhoid and consumption. 
It also lowers the whole tone of the bor !ly 
health and induces melancholy. Builders 
often, too, even atchitects, show their lack 
of observation. Many a handsome dwelling 
has the hall and kitchen offices on the south 
end room in constant use on the north side 
of the house. Animals know enough to 
seek the sunny side of their shelters. In- 
stinct teaches them, while women, who 
spend almost all their lives indoors, dwell 
in sunless, cheerless rooms. As if that 
were not enough, they must shut out 
whatever light there is by a superflaity 
of drapery. Sash curtains, except where 
needed for the sake of privacy, are worse 
than useless. Even the wife of the day 
laborer must spend a portion of the hard- 
earned money that should go for necessi- 
ties in tawdry, coarse Nottingham lace that 
is offensive to the beauty-loving eye. Do 
not shades suffice to keep out the glare of 
thesun from the rooms in constant use? 
We all know the effect of the lack of sun- 
shine on growing plants, but we ignore its 
influence on ourselves. The importance of 
this subject justifies all the emphasis that 
can be placed upon it. 

All winter clothing should have frequent 
shaking, brushing, and exposure to the alr 
and sunshine. In addition to the refuse 
thrown off the body are the coatings of dust 
in the street and the house. Had we micro- 
scopic eyes we should be appalled at the 
accumulation. Strong sunshine kills many 
poisonous bacteria. Indeed, some authori- 
ties declare it to be the best of disinfectants. 
Asa life-giving, strengthening element it is 
better than any other tonic. Nature knows 
what we need and the good old dame 
furnishes it without money or price. 
If we are so ignorant or artificial as 
to reject her lovely medicaments and 
patronize the apothecary, we only make ap- 
parent our thoughtlessness or perversion 
When we realize the tremendour, the mar 
vellous forces in nature, which modern 
scientists are making evident, we may well 
trast and revere her healing agencies. 
Look at electricity, at magnetic attraction, 
at the wireless telegraphy, all inappreciable 
to sight andtoueh! What other forces may 
be soon discovered we cannot guess. But 
those who have tried her beantifal poten- 
cles joyfully believe inthem. For one thing 
a distinguished Danish physician is proving 
that the sun’s finest chemical rays will cure 
all skin diseases, evenjthe dreaded form of 
tuberculosis or lunus. 





Domestic Hints. 


DEVILLED LOBSTER. 

In making devilied lobster mince the meat o! 
one good-sized lobste~. Put into a saucepan 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, four tablespoon- 
fals of vinegar, one-half teaspoonful of made 
mustard, & pinch of paprika and a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt. When this mixture simmers add the 
minced meat. Oook slowly fora haif hour, stir- 
ring often. Turn into a deep dish and garnish 
with ege and celery tops. 


FRIED SMELTS. 
In preparing smelts for frying, clean and re- 





move the eyes. Pin the head and tail of each 
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I thought that tail looked natural.” 





Osh together with a toothpick. Rollin beaten 
egg and bread crumbs twice. Fry ip deep fat 
Serve with sauce tartare. 

CELERY WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 

Out the celery into inch pieces and cook in boil- 
ing water until tender. Drainin acolauder. For 
three cups stewed celery make a sauce with a 
pint of stewed or canned tomatoes, heated to 


boiling and thickened with a tablespoon of flour, 


rubbed smooth in a little cold water. Add one- 
half cup Lot cream or milk, season to taste, pour 
over the celery and serve. 

LEMON CaNDY. 

I's ke three cups of granulated sugar and two 
large winegiasses of water. Stir this well before 
putting it on the fire—do not stir afterwards 
Let it boll fitteen minutes, take it off and add a 
teaspoopfal of extract of lemon. Pour the syrup 
Out to cool and pullas soon as it is cool enough 
to handie. 

OYSTER COCKTAILS. 

For each person allow the strained juice of 
one-half of a lemon, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, eight drops of Tabasco sauce, one-half 
of a teaspoonful of freshly grated horseradish, 
one-half of a teaspoonfal of tomato catsup and 
eight medium-sized oysters. Mix the liquids 
together, and divide among the requisite number 
of tall glasses. Dropin the oysters, which are 
to be picked over, washed and drained, and let 
stand for five minutes; then serve. 


CAULIFLOWER WITH CHERSE. 

Trim off the outer leaves and soak, head down 
ward, in salted water. Place in a saucepan, 
head up, covering with boiling salted water, and 
boll gently but steadily until tender when tested 
with a fork, then drain. Break off the branches 
and put in layers ina baking dish with salt, pep- 
per and grated Swiss or American cheese. Pour 
over all at out a pint of white sauce, cover with a 
thick layer of buttered bread crumbsand place 
in a hot oven until browned. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


To test the heat of the fat for croquettes, fish 
cutlets or fish balis, drop in a small piece of 
bread, and if it browns while forty can be 
counted, it is right. 

Pat a little lemon juice or vinegar in the kettle 
which caulifiower or cabbage is boiled in. It 
will serveto keep it white while ccoking. It 
also whitens and keeps firm fish meat. Apropos 
of boiling cabbages, the cook of one family man- 
ages this process without the usual disagreeable 
smell coming from it.| Her secret, she says, is in 
cooking the vegetable very slowly, practically 
stewing it, in fact, and keeping the pot closely 
covered. 

A delicacy that is only now finding its way to 
exclusive tabies is the preserved comqusts which 
come to us from Ohina. These are tiay oranges, 
preserved with the marvellous skill that only 
Obinese preserve makers attaip, and area de- 
licious and novel sweet for dessert. They are 
packed in attractive little stone pots. 

The habit of sucking the thumb, so often prac- 
tised by children, is greatly to be condemned. 
Not only does the child find it difficult to lose 
the habit, but the result is often an unsightly 
mouth. 

To brighten tortoise shell combs and pins rub 
them with alcohol, and after drying with a soft 
rag use Dismuth powder to render them bright. 

The apple is the most wholesome fruit that one 
can eat, provided it is perfectly ripe, and is eaten 
during meals, not at the beginning or end of 
meals, says & prominent physician. Itisa most 
nutritive frait, and more easily digested than any 
other food. 

Salt placed in damp rooms will absorb the 
moisture. 

Serve souf~es in separate courses; omelettes 
also. Small sandwiches, or bread and cheese 
may be passed with them. A fisb souffle wil: 
take the place of a fish course. 

The sweet Spanish peppers should be eaten 
with salt the same as radishes. 

The nursery should always be provided with a 
bottle of good sweet oll; because if, at the very 
beginning of a cold, the chest and back avd the 
lower part of the throat are rubbed with it the 
child gets a good night’s rest, and that always 
acts favorably. A little oll pat over the bridge 
of the nose prevents it from getting closed up 
and impeding the breathing. 

Babies should not be taken out in thick fogs— 
the damp and smoke get into their little throats 
end chests, and make their eyes smart. In ex- 
tremely frosty weather, with a north or ¢ast 
wind blowing and an absence of sun, Dbabie® 
Ought not to go out. It is simply too bitterly 
sold for their delicate organ/zation, and to 
expose them isto court croup and sore throat, 
if not bronchitis and infismmation of the lungs. 

To take stains off the fingers, keep a piece of 
cut lemon on your wash stand and rab the spot 
with this previous to wetting. If this is not suc- 
cessful, try a piece of pumice soap. Even the 
pulp of a lemon, which has had the jaice taken 
from it, is useful for this purpose. 





Do not allow paint to be cleaned with soap or 
soda. Ammoniais far better. Use one table- 
spoon to every gallon of water required to clean 
| the woodwork. 
| Foruse in polishing knives a good device is 
formed of two fist pieces of material, baving 
polishing cushions on their opposing faces, the 
upper member being pivoted on the lower to 
| admit the kpife blade between the two. 


| Olives, celery, and sa/ted nuts are passed be- 
tween the courses to prepare the palate for the 
dishes which are to follow. 

In cooking vegetabies, those of cne size should 
be selected, if possible, otherwise the larger ones 
should be cut into pieces to «qual the smalier. 

Oalons may be cut nearly through, leaving just 
enough uncut to hold the pieces together. In 
this way all will be cooked at the same time. 


The Fashions. 


laced. Wor walking boots with a tallor frock, 
they may be buttoned or laced, nails or disks. 

«*, Dainty bandkerchiefs in pale colors em- 
broidered with white are pretty trifies which are 
exceedingly effective if they match the prevail. 
ing color in the costume. 

eo". Orocheted beaded silk bags are unearthed 
again in great numbers, and the old-fashioned 
shapes are copied despite the fact that they have 
been relegated to the treasure chest so long 
They are silver or gold mounted with a chain 
and hook to fasten them at the side of the belt. 
Sliver, gold and steel beads are used, and the 
silk is either gray or black. 

e*. Autumn leaves and grapes are used in milli- 

nery. 
e*. It is not only becaus e pink coral is fashion- 
able that, i* is attractive in rings. Fine pieces 
havea beautiful color, and with diamonds on 
either side of them make charming rings. 

e*. Gowns for carriage wear in part cloth and 
part velvet, plentifully beturred, are among the 
smart January visiting gowns, and so are con 
trasting cloths, as a beige skirt tucked in rings, 
with an olive green set of long panels bound with 
& bias velvet fold, butso cutas to form a tunic. 
An Eton qaite long waisted] has two sets of 
Direcioire revers, bound also with the same bias 
velvet, and acioss the back and shoulders is a 
short cape trimmed to mateb. Very broad velvet 
stock and large velvet bow, which comes off 
easily and may be replaced by one of tulle or 
white lace. Long coat sleeves with cuff en suite 
with revers. 

«". Black is very chic just at present, even for 
carriage wear, and velvet is much worn. Ali 
black gowns are brightened, however, by cut-ou: 
embroidery placed over white or colors. The 
material par excellence for mourning wear is 
cashmere, which comes in the most delicate 
shades of café au lati, fawn or gray, while for 
evening wear the lace dress has come to stay, 
and holds its own in spite of the beautifal figured 
crepe:de chines now being shown in the shops. 

eo". Pretty little negligees are made of panne 
Velvet; plain, loose-fitting ilttle jackets, with 
lace trimmings. 

eo". Boer hats are on the way to us, as might be 
expected, the political conditions of the world 
being always more or less represented in fem 
inine dress. But they will not reach here before 
spring, when they will come in straw. They are 
tall, sugar loaf-crowned hats, with wide curling 
brimg. A distinctive feature will be the bi-color 
ribbon band with a long curled feather fastenea 
with a buckle in front. 

e*. The fashionable gown fabrics seen are al! 
clinging In character. Gauze, point o’esprit, 
Brussels net, crepe, fancy Liberty silks for 
debutantes, and stately but soft lustrous satins, 
deep-toned velvets and Ohantillys for the older 
women, ae most frequentiy seen. Whether 
black, white, or colored, the gauzes are all 
heavily spangied, or treated with applied mour- 
seline de sole or beaded lace. Orepe gowns are 
combined with mousseline or net, and garlandoo 
most lavishly with artificial flowers. These are 
epjoying a veritable renaissance. Besides their 
general use jas hair garnitores, trails of prim- 
roses and long morning glory vines, brightened 
by the fannel-shaped blooms in pink, biae or 
purple, festoon the szirts and bodices of crepe 
and Liberty gowns with picture:que results, 
The favorite method of arranging these garlands 
is to twine them from shoulder (back or front) 
about the corsage, thence downward among the 
draperies of the skirt, where they mingle with 
the flounces with ttat seemingly unstudied 
grace which is known to be the very acme of 
artistic gown making. 

+". Areophane, a soft light crepe, is a fashion 
abie and very pretty material for evening gowns, 
and itis also used in millinery. 

«*» Dress trimmings of rose pearl Cesigns 
mixed with steel, silver, crystal or gold beads 
are one of the novelties. Rather attractive 
trimmings, too, are made of a fiat mohair braia 
nearly half an inch wide, interlaced to form 
different designs. 

e*. The newest hats are very fiat and placed 





nothing higher than a soft osprey or one of the 
above-mentioned Leade. To be really up to 
date, the bat si ould be made either of shirred 
silk or cloth and velvet combined, and the folds 
of the material laid so fat asto give the Tam 0’ 
Shacter effec’. With this should be worns fine 
vell with large dote set far apart, giving the 
effect of court pilaster. The hair is moderately 
low, not creped, and slightly puffed at the sides 

e*. Very chic are bisck velvet slippers with 
beac-wrougbt toes and Louls XVI. heels. White 
satin is a pleasant lining, but white kid is firmer. 
Black velvet ties, bead embroidered, are modish 
too, but a closed instep looks better thana 
strapped one on most feet. For Diack lace and 
net gowns black satin slippers are the thing,with 
Ane beading of jet on the (oes. Bead embroidery 
is an acceptable change from buge buckles and 
strass glitteringe. The béauty of a fc ot is marred 
by fanciful shoe trimming. Keep the lines of the 
foot unbroken, and wear nothing startling ip 
hose or shoe,if you would bave your foot admired 
for its beauty. One cannot always wear biack 
satin slippers or ties, but wear them whenever It 
is possible. Itis the ideal dressing of foot and 
leg for form and distinction. 

e*» Table linen may be marked with initials or 
& monogram. it is not usual to mark table 
cloths except for identification. The napkins 
are marked in the corner either with ipitiais or 
monogram, which should be about two inches 
high, for dinner napkins, and slightly smaller fer 
smaller papking. 





The World Beautiful. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
Man bas gradually built around the teachings 
of Jesus a wal: <f aeduction, and speculation, 
and material to that with 


teachings which were intended to breathe spir- 
ituality, and to do away with sensuous ritual. 


It is our task to do for Opristianity what Jesus 
did for Judaism. We would take the old forms 





tion is what we desire. We say again, that we 
do not abolish one jot or one titile of the teach- 
ing whicn the Obrisi gave it the world. Wedo 
but wipe away man’s material giosses, and show 
you the hidden spiritual meaning whicnd he has 
imissed. We strive to raise you in your dally 
oife more and more from the dominiou 
mf the body. and to show you more ano 
sore of the mystic symbolism with whicb 
pirit life is permeated. They take bot a snai- 
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IN GOLD 


DR. RADWAY & CO., New York—a, 
tlemen: I send inclosed M. O., for wh * 
you will please send me one dozer, , 1 
way's Keady Relief and one dozen ky iva ' 
Pills. Your Ready Relief is cons). 
hereabouts to be worth its weigh: |, 
That is why I am induced to handle |; 
have handled —— Oll for some time, 
consider the R. R. R. tar superior to this. aq 
it gives better satisfaction. , 

J.M. ALEKAN DER 


‘ * 6 


Radway’s Ready Relief cures the— 
pains in from one to twenty minutes. ».. 
Headache (whether sick or nervous), To.) h 
ache, Neuralgia. Rheumatism, Lumbago. 
pains and weakness in the back, spine o- 
kidneys, pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints and pains of al! kind: 
the application of Radway’s Riaty Re)\x 


‘ 
| 


tbat | will afford immediate ease, and tts oon. 


tinued use for a few days effects a perma. 
nent cure. Sold by Druggists. BESURE 
TO GET BADWAY'S. 


GREATER BOSTO\ 
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low view of our teachings who pin themselver 
wo the letter. We would raise yoa from the lif- | 
of the body to that whica shail be to you the fit 

approach to the state disembodied. There is 

but a glimpse Loseibie as yet; but the time wil! | 
come when you will be able to see, as we canDo | 
explain to you in jour nt state, the truc | 
dignity of man’s pigner life even on the earto | 
spberé,and the bicden mysteries with whic. | 
that life is teeming.—From Spirit Teachings. 


The time is not oaly coming, it bas actually 
come, when a larger philosophy, aibigher illam!- | 
pation, a truer comprehension, is to do for Obri:- | 
tlanity what Jesus did fur Judaism. This larger 
philosophy of life does not come to destroy, but 
| to fulfil. M. Sabatier bas stated recently toa: 
no one thing is more needed than a restatemen: 
| of Obristianity. He feeis that tae Obristian ides | 
| 1a its fulness and intense hold is diminishing. | 
| How meet this difficulty, questions anothe: | 
| writer, bat by the, restatement in modern terms, | 
| with reference to modern needs, of the gospel 0! | 
| Obrist? The new book by Principal Oaird, en- | 
| titlea * The Fandamental Idea of Ohrist,” con- | 
| cerns itself with tals problem, and offers to it a | 
| contribution vaiuabie in its range of suggestive | 
| insight and its intellectaal sincerity. 

There can be no question but that tbe great 
| demand of the day is a larger grasp of the truth 
| regarding the relations between God and man 

The Incarnation was but to teach the way, the 
truth and the life, yet so overlaid has it been 
| with theological controversy that the sablime 
lesson itself has been obscured and not infre- 
quently totally eclipsed to the vision of man. 
The ablest thought of the dayis engaged with 
this problem, and its solution is to lle—does lie— 
inan increasing mass of testimony and of evi- 
dence impossibie to doubt, that of the modern 
revelation of spiritual truth which reveals the 
nature of the relation between man and God and 
between the physical andgthe spiritual worlds. 
This revelation is comingto usin the guise of 
actual and demonstrable facts; in evidence that 
would Dear its due weight to all intelligent 
mindsin any other connection, and should not 
the less in this trend of irqauiry. 


=The entire Christian faith has rested on the 
single fact that Jesus rose from the dead. If this 
were not true, argued St. Paul, then are we of al! 
men most miserabie. There is unquestionable 
testimony that after the physical death on the 
cross Jesus walked and \alked with his discipies ; 
that on more tnan one occassion,” the doors being 
shat, be stood in the midst of.them.” Yet he 
was a man like unto imen of today. If he was 
recognized on earth again after he had passed 
through the change called death, so can they be. 
Tne analogy is supported by an unbroken chain 
of evidence. Science, in the late discoveries of 
the nature of the etber and the power of tie 
RSatgen ray, bas established the actuality of con- 
ditions taat permit the appearance and approach 
of those in the ethereal world to those in the 
physical world. On this truth, then, is the basis 
for the entire reorganization of the Christian 
faith. The recognition of the interpenetration | 
of tae two worlds of the Seen and the Ucseen | 
changes all the conditions of living. Itgivesto. 
all mankind a clearer faith and an abiding joy. | 
It redeems despair to courage; it transforms | 
inertia to enegy, for hope is the spring of action | 
always, and without a living hope and an intelli: | 
gent faith, life is meaningless. 

Mr. Savage bas recently reaffirmed his convic- | 
tions of the reality of the communication be-, 
tween the Seen and the Unseen, and denied that | 
he is in any sense @ “Spiritualist.” To many. 
people who bave read and listened to him for a 
score of years, during which he has both spoken 
and written in testimony of his faith ino the close 
relations between the two worlds, this denial 
has been rather perplexing; but Mr. Savage 
simply means that he is not a Spiritualist in the 
sense of limiting himself to mere phenome a, al- 
though, again, be affirms, not only his faith in 
the * rap,” but bis feeling that there is nothing 
more absurd about it than there is of a rap at the 
door of a triend in this world, to announce one’s 
presence. itis, however, daily becoming mere 
difficult to draw exact lines between ‘ Spiritual- 
iste ’ and those who, while repudiating the name, 
believe in the evidence. Thisisa matter that 
will easily adjust iteelf, and which has no partic- 
ular bearing upon the larger philosopby. 

The establishment of immortality as a practi 
cal and evidential fact, in the sense of absolute 
personal identity, the establishment of the 
actual and literal truth that death is merely a 
change of form and not of individuality, is an 
arresting epoch in human progress. But the 
significance of this is not merely in the comfort 
it brings to sorrow, but its larger significance is 
in that it so relates iteelf to conduct as to intro- 
duce the most potent forces to make ,for morality 
that mankind has ever known. It is to unveil 
“ the true dignity of man’s life, even on the earth 
sphere, and the hidden mysteries with which that 
life is teeming ’—Boston Budget. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 























--ee What makes life dreary is want of mo 
tive.—George Eliot. 

----He isa wise man who wastes no energy 
on pursuits for which he is not fitted.—Giada- 
stone. 

.4 person who tells you the faults of others 
intends to tell others of your faults. Havea care 
how you listen, 

-»»-Hils heart was as great as the world, but 
there was no room in it to hold the memory of 
wrong.— Emerson. 

-»»-Oar grand business in life is not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—Cariyle. 

--»-People can easily take the sacred name 
“daty” as the name for what they desire any 
one else to do.—George KEilot. 

-»»-Bxample is more forcible than precept. 
People look at my six days in the week to find 
what I mean on the seventh.—Cecil. 

---- Remember that in every quarrel the person 
who has been the leastto biame is generally the 
most ready to be reconciled, ~Bowdler. 

--+- [6 is vain to ask God to make us good; He 
never makes aby one good. We may ask Him to 








squarely on the head, with no tarning up either 
at back or sides. Kverything is symmetrical and 


he!p us to become good; that He always _ 
Washington Gladden. — —_— 
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(THE RED BOCK ) 
Oontaining 


Alphabetical and Classified Lists 


OF ALL 


Basiness Houses and the Professions 


City, State and U.8. Officia's, Scoletics 
institutions, etc., eto., with 


Street Direc'ory and New Map 


Comprk ing also 
Ar'ington, Brooklice, Oambridge, Chelsea, Everett 
Hyde Park, Malden. Medford. Milton, Newton Quincy 
Somerville Waltham Watertown and Winthrop 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO.. 


156 Franklin St., Boston. 
956 Pages, Price $3.00. 


Mailed promp'ly on receipt of price. 


Ween IN BOSTOR, STOP AI Tr: 


MERICAN 
HOUSE | 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels te Unicon Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 

price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat f° 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 

faste at #0) cents and table d’hote dinner at # 

cents are famous. 














C. A. JONES. " 
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Quincy Mutual 





Fire Insurance Go, 


| LNOORPORATED UW 1854. 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 
Onas. A. HOWLAND WiiuiaM H. Far, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023 4! 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 
Dividends paid durin ast 
years . er ” $69,649.3) 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 4,376.9 
SURPLUS OVER. REINSURANCE, 
$384,531.58 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


#4. Guperb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume ‘é 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on & 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, (sre 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breed!n: 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, T! 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 





rect Type, Different Colors, besides interes!ine 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n ‘s 
everything about them. Over thirty-five ba!!-t 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Os 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘ 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The H 
less Oat,” “ A Oat Story,” “The Subway Cat,” ‘4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the e⸗ 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. Jame? 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author eorld be more justified in speaking 
his selected topic, as one having authority, cha 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existenc® 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and know!sdr' 
of this well-known breeder. The book conts 
much useful information as to the diet and gene!’ 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensad!« ' 
anyow erof one of the valuable and beautifu! * 
mails.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his’ 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very hands 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire ' 
do better than he has done. Altogether the pros” 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book inte 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman. Albany, N. ¥ 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much 
is interesting avd instractive in this book.”— < 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are foo" 
cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell, ‘0 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisa useful volame, both for the owners © 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ° 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Obicas 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly em‘ "™ 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”— 
Ameriean ‘ , Boston, Mass. 

In two different bindings, price 2 204 $1.25 ” 


paid. For sale by booksellers gcnerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 


2330 Washingtern “Street Keston, "ins. 











++»-Oan there be religion without ethics? The" 
80 much the worse for such a religion. “He that 
turneth away his ear fiom hearing the law ores 
his prayer shall become an abomination. ~ 
Oharles G. Ames. 

-+++Mlany favors which God giveth us rave! 00! 
for want of hemming, through our own aptie”® 
fulness, for, though prayer purchaseth Diessins*: 
giving praise doth keep the quiet possession ol 
them.—Thomas Fuller. 
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POETRY, 
‘ (Original.) : 
MARRIAGE. 
©! newer wed for aught but love, 


you're sure to rue it, if you do, 

« married lite bas many cares 

whieb test and see If love is true! 
and it ’tis not, the heart grows cold, 
and ie embistered by its lo*, 

cod learns exasperating ways; 

U aless you love, ob! try it not. 


a love of wealth can ne’er make up 
vor what is lacking In the heart; 
« |oveless marriage always grieves 
cod ever drives two souls apart. 
ic rolns every hope of life, 
where greater joy can e’er be found, 
vou would escape, again be free; 
‘ot fod you are securely bound. 


(o prison walls, far worse than death, 
yor that would set your spirit free; 
¢ life bas lost ite cbarm for e’er, 
~o happioess for you can be. 
1ow different though to wed for love, 
when all seems joyousness and mirth, 
clings to soul and ever feels 
at,more than life, their love is worth. 


instead of drifting, they are led, 
exch day, to closer, dearer grow, 

oti each soul can learn to read 

ne other’s thoughts and feeliags know. 
ris the uniting of two souls, 
whieh teaches them life’s greatest Diiss; 
wor all the wealth this earth doth hold 
rbeir bappiness they would not miss. 

MARTHA SHSPARD LIPPINOOTT. 
moorestown, N. J. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 
was out in the rain and the wind and the 
groans 

| tended the wounded, foe and friend ; 
i thought with myself that the very stones 

Of the grim veldt-side, 

if they could, would have cried, 
« Doctor! don’t touch them; let death make an 


ena!” 


and presently, propped by a boulder gray, 
4 ersy and grizzled old Boer I saw: 

His whole right band had been blown away; 
Bot, qalet and calm, 
He was reading a Psalm 

vrom & blood-stained book of the ancient Law. 


Make haste and help ms,” the old Psalm ran, 
Deliver me! haste to help me, Lord! 
Let those who seek my hurt to a man 
Be pat to shame, 
Toatso Thy Dame 
Be great upon all who trust Thy word.” 


poor am I, Lord; Thou knowest how poor; 
roils band shall never hold sickle again. 
Lord, succor me! ” groaned the gray-beard Boer 
Tarry not! come 
To take me home! 
Lord, baste Thee, and help me out of this pain! ” 


and there, as he prayed In the rain and the wind, 
rothe gray old Boer from the Orange Free 
State— 
The man who had fought for cattle and kind 
With bis sons, and sons’ 
Sons less than their guas 
T> tree bis land frcm men of their hate— 


There came at bis call to the God of the Psalm 
The Helper of helpless after the fray, 
And bis face grew pale with a wonderfal calm, 
And the psalm Dook dropped, 
And the blood jat stopped, 
And the pain and the sorrow bad passed away. 
—H. D. Riwneley. 
after one of the late battles in Natal. an old 
Boer was found badly wounded, propped up 
among some rough boulders upon a ko; ja side; 
nie rf: was lald idly by him, aad the old man 
appeared to be waiting for death, and was qaletly 
reading his Bible.—The London Dally News. 
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A VOYAGE, 


When sleep is coy and sic mbers flee 
I basten Cown io the dreamiand sea, 
Where Fancy’s boat 
Doth lightly float 
Oo the silent waters, awalting me. 


I care not where the far shores be 

O! the waters that sparkle so bright and free; 
I leap from the strand, 
And, oar In band, 

I ride on the tide of the mystic sea. 


I slip away from the cares of day, 
And silently drift away, away, 
Till dream clouds dense 
Hide the shores of sense, 
And the land and toe sky and (he sea grow gray. 


Now glides my boat into darkness deep; 
Now cease my oars their rhythmic sweep; 
For full in view, 
A fairy crew 
spreading the shadowy galls of sleep. 
—Harian H. Ballard, in 8t. Nicholas. 
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TRE MOUATAIN LION. 
Over bare ridges, hrough dense thickets gilding 
Stealthy and sure do I follow my prey! 
Along the ¢ark canons, Ip tangled ferns hiding, 
Relentless I trail, and remorseless I sisy! 
Strong are my sinews, and trackless my winding ; 
Noiseless as dew is the fall of my paws; 
Sheathed in the folds of their ve vety binding, 
Tougher and sharper than steel are my claws. 
Swift as a sword are my eyes in taceir seeking, 
Piercing tne Cay, or the Diackest of nign's; 
Sleek is my mouzzie, with blood often ree king ; 
Ready my teeto, for the foeman who fgnis. 
lam a king; dost thou ask me to batti« ? 
Gather thy strength, for I give nota sign!— 
What.art thou sounding so soon the deatb-raitie? 
[ drink to thine health, in the blood that was 
thine! 
~Altred L. Townsend,.in the Overland Monthly. 





NIGHT IN THE SPRUCE. 

alm stars above, fresh earth beneath, 
And io midair a woven wreato 

)t loosely interlacing Ors 
Reaching to where the night wind stirs; 
Hares creep near, a wood ow!’s fi gut 
Crosses the circle of camp-fre | g +t; 
4veps on the moss tell where a doe 
is leading her fawn to the lake below: 


And lying there I seemed as near 
lo the forest’s heart as its own red deer; 
And I felt the fellowship of the wood, 
\nd every whisper I understo »4. 
~francis Sterne Paimer,in Harpers Weekly. 
THE THOUCHIFUL YARDSTICK. 
A yardstick thus to pim+e.f did muse 
As he walked along the # reet, 
“ I must boy a pair and a half of shoes 
Because I have threes feet ” 
—Oarolyn Wells, in Life. 








In praising the gifts that come, 
Of one Drave donor be not damD; 
Let's sing bim who, 8 trifie rash 


Gives creait when we’re out of cash. 
—Obicago Record. 





When Santa goes into a fist 
With toys and pictare books 
He at the door r. moves bis hat, 
Nor for the chimney look. 
But gitdes on footsteps light and spry 
As fast as e’er he can, 
And sends aloft nis presents by 
The elevator man. udge. 





Geemenuy j. mypsvn, woulan’ta 
Man be a reg’iar rip- porter, 
EI he’d never done what he ortn’t, 
And allas cone what he orter? 
—Doetroit Free Press. 





What need have I of coat of mail 
) meet the foeman’s leaden ball? 
Rixht at my heart be popped It, 
But my dest girl’s letters stopped It 
bat could more mail avail? 
—Detr 





A corkscrew boasied of its pail 

Uoto a bottie that was fall. 

Phe bottie said, ** You must confess 

1s owing to your crookedness.” 
—Ohicago 


ot Journal.— 
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Not a Writing Man. 


money and a ridiculous, quite intellectually use- 
less strength of body. He could only shoot and 
bunt, aod play games, and manage dogs and 
horses. Boorish pursu‘ts, he thought despair- 
ing!y. Once he brightened fora moment as he 
looked rouod the crowd of nervous, narrow- 
shoulcered men. 

* I'd det anything not one of ’em could bring 
down a pheasant at a hundrea yards!” he said, 
and almcst chuckled to himself. 

Nobody took any notice of him. He felt that 
he had hardly any right to be there. If he had 
ever taken a composition prizs at school, or even 
#0 Much as written a ‘etter to the papers, he feit 
shat he need not have stood tnere so ashamed. 
Once she in her capacity as young hostess bad 
come and spoken to him, Very shyly. And no 
¥0 der, be tnought bitterly, What single thing 
incommon with her could such a stupid f-liow 
as he bave ? And 60 she bad left him alone, after 
taking him to one or two giris whom he supposed 
toembody genius in its most terripie form, the 
feminine specimen, and who therefore found and 
left bim dumb. 

So he wandered off.into a far corner, for it was 
& large room, and when he had put himself be- 
bind & small grove of portfolios he could watch 
her without being seen or being in anybody's 
@ay. Fora long time he gazed at her, very fair, 
auc ip white, with what he called a lump of 
dlaox velvet against her shining white shouider. 
Then at iast she was lost to him ina throng far 
away at the otherend of the room. He turned 
his back on everybody and looked with a cu:!- 
ous, ingenious wonder at some Inca drawings 
which were in the corner on the wall. 

He did not observe that the noise of voices 
gtew less and less, ard then ceased altogether. 
He was lost ina dream of Her till suddenly he 
was awakened by the electric lights going out 
altogether, and the sound of the key turning in 
the lock of the door. He listened acutely then, 
and beard the gay volces growing feinter out- 
Side, as the guests went along the Oninese lan- 
terned path into the house to supper. He started 
outof bis corner to rush for the door and try to 
make somebody hear him. But he entangled 
himself among the portfolio stands with a 107d 
noise, and when he extricated himself and felt 
Cautiously round in the darkness for landmarks, 
be fuund that he had lost his bearings. The 
sounds died quite away. 

He stood still and wondered what he should 
do. And where was She? What more worthy 
man was banding her to supper? His teeth 
Game togetner at the thought. It had been his 
one filoai daring hope, to take her in to supper 
this very last time—and then toretire to veue- 
tate and slowly die in the empty country. And 
even this had been denied him. He felt a chair 
Dear and sat heavily down. 

Then his sharpened senses seemed to take in 
a breath, and a soft rustic a very long way off, 
and there came a low, sweet voice,“ Are you 
there, Mr. Penwin?”’ 

Rapture. “ Are you?” was all he could say, 
and he bounded from his chair. 

She laughed gently. “ Yes, 
behind as—ss you did, you know!” 

* T.can’t imagine how I did it,” he said. 

“You were dreaming something Deaatiful in 
your corner—” 

“Iwas,” he cried out eagerly, and began to 
make his stombDiing way toward ber voic >. 

—“something that I shall perhaps read some 
day in a great Dook?” she breathed sofily. 

He stopped groping with agasp. Heavens! 
this was worse than anything. Sne took bim, 
him, fora writer! He blushed as he stco1 there 
in the darkness. And, of course, how could she 
suppose that any guest of her father’s had not 
written, or was no: about to write, some world- 
stirring masterpiece? It thrilled him for a 
moment to think she had thought bim capabie 
even for an instant of writing sometbing, any- 
thing. But the despair was all the fistter after- 
ward. Well, it certainly was all over now, the 
oply thing was to get away from her as quickly 
and with as little betrayal of his stupidity as 
possible, So he Dlundered out: 

* Tail me what I can do to let you out.” 

Us,” sbe said, very gently, he thought. 

“ Us,” be echoed, and bis heart seemed to him 
to stop beating as he said it. That she should 
put herself into one word with him and say 
ir as! ” 

“There aren’t any windows,” she said in a 
voice that strack him as oddly caim. coming 
through the tamalt of his feelings. ‘* Father has 
it Mghted from the top, so that he shan’t see 
anything to distract bis thoughts, or we could 
have got out that way.” 

Does he really?” said Pedwin, in overflowing 
a¢miration of this iron type of genius. “Splen- 
ci mao!” 

*D» you think so?” she said slowly. “{ think 
the blue sky or the great clouds and the trees 
and flowers would help to make one’s thoughts 
Deautizal—ana true.” 

He became more ashamed than ever, feeling 
that her reverence for postic things was hixb 
a deed. 

The only thing he could think of t» say wts 
* Where are the switches? Oan’t I turn on the 

” 
oe atelde.” Then she laughed gayly. “I’m 
afrai» we really are locked up till they remem- 
ber us.” 

“Wel Us!” It wrought upon him so that he 
could bardly bear it. Surely she did not under- 
stand what she was doing tobim. “If you only 
knew,” be began recklessly, and then pulled 
himse'f up. 

“What?” 

*“QOh—you know everything!” 

“ Indeed,no; there are some things I would like 
very, very mach to know.” He heard that she 
sighed softly. Tals was torment. Why was he 
pot s learned man, so that she could have asked 
him and he could bave told her?” 

“ J—I think I noticed acandieon that table,” 
be stammered dismally. “The one with tae 

eki ed e.”" 
= Yeo. 7 a only knew where it was,” she 
said. “ I’m quite lost, aren’t you?” 

* Quite,” he said forloraly. 

* | don’t know where anything is.’ 

“Ido” 

Li What? ” 

“ You,” be said, simply. 

“Thnat’s an idea,” she said, as if it were ap 
agreeable one. 

% What? How?” he cried in delight. Was it 
possible, then, that he had ideas without recog 
nizing them? 

+ 3f we find each other we shall at any rate 

ve found someting.” 
“ne was speechless. Then he said almost 
trembling: 

“ May I come to you?” 

** Ye-es,” she said. And well might she hesitate 
in that neaven'y, dainty way, he thought. To 
filad bim was bat a poor hope for her, even if to 
find her was to him just everything. 

He heard again the soft rustle. 

* Are you c. ming to me?” he asked, incredu 
lous of bis j >y. 

“Of course. T must meet you halt way.” 

“ If you coulé—O », if you would!”— 

“Tam doing it,” she said, and laughed softly 

DB. 

= heard several bumps and nrises close to 
bis own knees and sbins and supposed that he 
was making them with his own prrson, but he 
could not take account of that when she was 
“coming halt way.” Next mement bis hand 
grasped a soft one. put out to feelite way. Be- 
fore he or she could stop he bad toucned her. 
herself, and his nostrils csught up the scent of 
her bair. 

she withdrew from him with a soft surprised 
“On!” 

fle, too. could only echo the “Ob,” and the 
nend loosed iteelf from his longing hand that 
dar d not keep it. 

Neither spoke for a while. He feared he 
should never be forgiven, and even furiously 


I—I got left 





wi rhed that he had written sometniag. Thea he 


ee a right at least to want to touch 


“IT think [am standing near the table where 
the candle was,” she said faintly at last. 

He found his matchbox in bumble silence. 
There was only one match in it and he struck it. 
It turned out to be the wrong table, but be 
succeeded in bringing the match alight to the 
candle, though he really did not see it. He only 
saw ber. She was pale, he thought. She must 
be very angry. The candle had been, so it hap- 
pened, pinched with a wet finger the night before. 
It sputtered and spat in a vixenish manner and 
went angrily out. The match too. There wasa 
silence again. 

“Well, we saw how we were standiug,” she 
sald. Her voice was very low 

“Yes.” So wasbis. 

“ But I don’t seem to remember—”’ 

“ Nor do I!” 

Another silence. 

“ I's so annoying,” he ventured. 

“ It is,” she said, but quite softly. 

“So horrid for you!” 

“So tiresome for you,” she was saying at the 

* On, I don’t mind.” 

“And, you see, it’s—\t’s my father’s room, 
she added in an explanatory manner, so that he 
could not but feel that something had been ex- 
plained. He would have been glad to have been 
told what. 

“ I suppose we can talk?” she said nervously. 

Yes.” 

There was a long silence. He heard ‘that she 
sat down and he moved close to her silently. 

“ I suppose—” he began desperately. 

“On!” she cried. 

R Yes? ” 

“ I didn’t think you were so near!” 

“Did I frighten you?” How he forebore to 
Call her “ dearest ’ he did not know. 

iT) Oh, po.” 

“ Then?” 

“Itstartled me. ButI think I like to have 
you near. It’s so dark.” 

“ It is—very dark.” He came nearer. It was 
delicious to think she could be afraid of the 
dark. He had feared she was too clever. 

* What were yoo going to ssy?” she asked. 

“ I suppose,” he said, despair coming on again, 
“ I suppose there wasn’t anybody here tonight 
who hadn’t written a book?” 

“Most of them, several.” He fancied she 
sighed again. It must be boredom this time, to 
think of the brilliant people at supper while 
she was shat up with him. He fancied that it 
was with an effort she turned to him and said: 

“And when’s your book coming out?” She 
did speak wearily. 

“ I—I don’t know,” he stammered. 

“You area siow writer, then?” 

“I can’t even spell!’ he biurted out. 

“On, I don’t know that that makes any differ 
ence,”’ 

There was another silence. Then she appeared 
to make another effort. 

“And you really can’t tell me when it would 
be of any ase puiting it on my list?” 

“On, how can I bear it?” His voice came out 
of a dream. 

Sne supposed his work had ‘not been accepted, 
and she reproached herself for conversationa! 
clumsiness. And then somehow went on to make 
it worse. 

“ Toey generally don’t mind,” she said. 

“Mind what?” he murmured. 

“ Being refused.” 

He felt himself grow burning hot. 

“ Have [ been refused?” he stammered. 

“ You kaow.” 

“1 dido’t dream I had dared—I don’t under- 
stand. How dia you guess what I—” 

“ Ivs so usual,” she said. 

He found he was fighting for breath. 

* But you musto’t mind,” she said with sudden 
kindness. “ You must be proad, and say like the 
otners, that it’s gross blindness and prejadice, 
and that somebody else will recognize your 
merit.” 

“ The—the others?” he stammered. “ What 
others?” 

* Ali those who have been refused.” 

“ Were—were there many?” 

“ Hondreds.” 

Penwin Isid hold hard of the edge of her chair. 

“ Bat you mustn’t mind so mucb. Indeed, you 
mustn’t, dear Mr Penwin. Everybody begins by 
being refased. Please don’t mind so.” 

“ How can I help?” he demanded almost with 
a sob. 

See put out a ministering hand; it met his 
cheek, which was bowed down. There was a 
tear on it. He seized the hand an: kissed it, and 
then, they neither of them Knew how, he was op 
his kaees by her side. 

* Make up to me for it—a little,” hesaid. ‘ It 
is as hard as death.” 

Ger band was still in both of his. He felt a 
subdtie chang3init. It quivered, and then seemed 
consciously to surrender itself to him. He kissea 
it 
“after all,” she said, by and by, in a new 
volce, * somehow I should not have thought you 
were a writing man.” 

“ Why no?” 

“ You don’t look like it, you know.” 

“I don’t,” he admitted miserably. 

* And you never ask how much 8) and So got 
for 8o and 80, and you never seem annoyed at 
anybdody’s book being a success, and you neve 
say a good thing, and then seem tothink you’ve 
wasted it, snd you don’t talk about form ana 
local color and—” 

“ You see,” he pleaded, “ I’m quite a novice!” 

“and always when you cameinto the room 
there seemed to come a breath from the moun- 
tains, where nobody hunts for unusual words 
and where one can live with real and beantiful 
things instead of writing and reading about 
them, and I—liked that.’”’ 

He was so sad and so happy that he was 
dumb. 

“p’ you know, I’d—I’d rather you didn’t 
write!” 

“Dalcie! ” He had never dared even to think 
of her by her name, but now it seemed the one 
wordin the whole world that belonged to his 
lips. * Daicie! ” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Don’t you like wriiilag men?” 

“1'm sick to death of them.” 

* Gould you like a man who couldn’t put two 
words togethe: ?” he panted. 

* I’m afraid I co.” 

* Gould you—could youlove him?” 

“ ’m afraia I do.” 

For one sharp moment happiness seemed s 
greater agony than despair. Thea he leaned bis 
face to hers, and the agony was gone.—Oon- 
stance Cottere!l, in Gx0a W rds. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


LULLABY. 


Through Sleepy Land do:h a river flow, 

On its farther bank white daisies zrow, 

and snow- white sheep in woolly floss 

Must, one by one, be ferried across. 

In a little Doat they safely ride 

To the meadows green—on the other side. 
Lullaby, sing lailaby! 


The boatman comes to carry the sheep 

In his little boat to the Land of Sleep; 

Upon his head is a poppy wreath ; 

Gis eyelids drop, and his eyes beneath 

Are drowsy from counting, “ One, two three,”’ 

—How many sbeep doth the baby see? 
Lullaby, sing lullaby! 


One little sheep bas gone over the stream ; 

They press to the bank. How eager they seem! 

Two little sheep, along the shore,— 

Only two sbe p, but he’s bringing one more: 

Three little sheep, in the flowery flelds, 

Cropping the grass which Sleepy Land yields. 
Lullaby. sing lullaby! 


Pour littlc, five little sheep now are over; 
8'x little, seven little sheep ia the clover,— 
D ep in the t oaey-sweet clover they stand. 
Eight little, nine littie sheep now they lend; 
Cen and eleven and twelve littie sheep! — 
And baby, herseif, is gone with them to sleep! 
Lullaby, *ing lullaby! 
—E Oavezzs, in 8t. Nicholas. 
The Cats’ Point of View. 


Pellegrina and Onerry are, without coudt, the 
two most fas inating kittens of my acq alntance 
Tuey are midcle-sized kittens, not quite big 

nough to be called cats, but approsching the 

















them occasionally a mature and sedate de- 
meanor, wholly out of keeping with their fre- 
quent relapses into youthful frolics. Both are 
Maltese. Pellegrina bas not a white hair on her, 
as her little mistress, Dorothy Leonard, often 
says triumphantly; though Hester Horton 
thinks that Oberry’s white breast and dear 
littie white paws only add to her general attrac- 
tiveness. Pellegrina and Oherry live in rooms in 
the beautifol Hotel Kensington. Dorothy and 
her father and mother and her big sister live 
with Pellegrina in one suite, and the Horton 
family live with Cherry, one floor above. 

Hester and Dorothy are firm friends. Indeed, 
they are cousins; and they are almost always 
together. When they went to dancing school 
last Friday afternoon, they left the two kittens 
together for company. So Pellegrins and Cherry 
curled up in Pellegrina’s |: vely red-lined basket, 
to epjoy & good neizhbdorly chat about their 
mutual interests, Pellegrina seemed somewhat 
disturbed about something, and broke out rather 
abruptly: 

“Tae mot surprising thing to me, Oberry, is 
the absolute igrorance and stupidity of Dorothy 
and Hester On, you needn’t look at me like 
that. I don’t mean that they are any stupider 
than most bumans; but it does seem as if, after 
all our teaching, they might try to understand us 
and our feelings a little more?’ 

“ But they always mean to be kind to us, and 
they generally are,” remonstrated kindhearted 
Oherry. 


[say is that they are densely ignorant. Now, 
when Dorothy started off for dancing school this 
afternoon, I followed her clear to the outside 
door, telling her over and over again that she 
nad left her gloves on the library table instead 
of dropping them in her silk bag with ber slippers 
andfan. I couldn t reach them, of course, with 
no chair handy. Then she says only: ‘ Ron 
back, Pellegrina! Don’t bother me now!’ And, 
of course, after a little, back she Lad to come for 
them, fussing and saying, ‘ Why couldn’t some- 
body tell me that I forgot to take my gloves?’ I 
confess I lost my patience,” added Pellegrina, 
more moderately. “ But it is too discouraging.” 

“ Hester is worse than Do-othy, if anything, in 
that way,” sighed Oherry, consolingly. “ And 
the hardest of it is that they really think we are 
ignorant, and they are so Inconsistent. Why, in 
one breath, they say we are #0 bright; and in the 
next they speak exactiy as if we were deaf and 
damb and biind! I heard Hester boasting to 
Jennie the other day that we understood three 
language’.—Italian and French, because your 
name is Italian and mine is really Frenen,— 
Cherte, you know!” Oherry said this witha real 
Freneb accent and a trifie of affectation, hardly 
to be noticed In so sensible a kitten, “And she 
told Jennie that you got your name because you 
used to run away 40 moch when you were little, 
aod that ‘ Pellegrina’ means ‘ wandering one.’ 
Then, in jast about a minute, she turned to me, 
and said,* Poor puss! I wisn you could talk as 
well as you can understand!” Teilme, why do 
they think we must do it ali? Why don’t they 
study animal talk just as we have to study 
buman talk?” 

“There is no telling,” said Pellegrina de- 
cidedly, seeming to have recovered ber good 
humor. “Bat that isn’t the worst. Tne really 
hardest thing is to feel this dreadful sense of 
respopsibility for them all the time, and then 
bave them so indifferent. You don’t feel it yet as 
I do, Oberry. You know I’m quite a little older 
than you are, and you must never forget that the 
chief part of our duties is to bring up Hester and 
Dorothy in the way they should go. Toey are 
ignorant and stupid and thoughtless, but they 
must be good. I hope you do your best for 
Hester, Oherry?”’ 

“Ob, I do, truly!” said Oberry, eagerly. 
“Only yesterday she would have been late to 
school if I hadn’t had her on my mind, and gone 
to her room after Jennie had called her fr 
breakfast. She had snuggled down to sleep 
again, and I had to walk all over ber, and put 
my Dore down In her neck before she started up. 
Then she wanted to play with me, but [ knew 
ehe mustn’t, though I wanted to dreadfully. So 
T jast jamped off the bed, and went down to see 
if Jenny had attended to the coco:.” 

“That's right!” said Pellegrina, approvingly. 
“ We must teach the childrer to be prompt, of 
course, thanks or no thanks. It’s bard work to 
train them, but then it pays. Now yesterday I 
made Dorothy quite ashamed of herself. I never, 
under any circumstances, touch anything on the 
dining-room table, for it’s not nice at all; aud 
mapy a time Dorothy’s mother and I have 
been mortified by having her take sugar or pieces 
of cake at the wrong time. Yesterday the tea 
table was ready in the parlor for gueste, when 
Dorothy and I just stepped in to take a eniff of the 
flowers. Dorotby 8'02d a minute, look'!ng at the 
sugar in the pretty sugarbowl. I was io distress 
for fear she wanted a lump; and, sure enough. 
she to x one before I coulddo anything but say, 
‘Oh, con't!’ to which sbe paid no attention what- 
ever. So 1 twisted myself out of her arms, 
atepped as daintily as possible on the table, and 
put my Dose over the most absolutely delicious 
piteber cf absolutely delicious cream you ever 
saw in your life.” 

Here Pellegrina paused refisctively; while 
Oberry kept silent, respecting and perhaps shar- 
log ber feelings. Then sbe resumed ¢irtuously: 

*L wouldn’t bave touched it; I know my duty 
roo well. I just smelied it, and then gavea big 
jump from the table, thinking Dorothy would 
know what I meant then, if ever. And she did 
catch the idea: for she ran to me, and pickea me 
up, and said,‘ O my darling Pellegrina, to think 
that you should be more honorable than I am!’ 
And she went and told her mother all about it. 
But the j ke of it was that neither supposed I 
did it for that.” 

* Did I tell you bow I got Dorothy and Hester 
to make up the other day, when they were so 
cross?” begin Oherry, after a pause. “It 's 
really disgraceful for them ever t> quarrel. We 
never 60,—or, at least”’-— Sne lresitated, with 
sudden recollection. ‘ We never do, unless you 
pegin it— ” * 

*- I don't!” interrupted Pellegrina, beginning 
to bristie. 

“ On, well, we hardly ever do, anyway,” went 
on Oherry, pacifically. ‘‘ This day the girls were 
both disagreeable. Dorothy began it, as she 
usually does—” 

“She doesn’t!” contradicted Peliegrina again. 
“And,if you are going to talk that way, you 
can’t come in my lovely rec-lined basket. Hester 
isn’t one t it better than Dorothy; and she never 
was and never will be,so there! Now go on with 
your old story!” 

“Will Il? Hm! I see myself!” 

So they sulked fora few minutes. Then Pel- 
legrina said forgivingly: “I must make allow- 
ances; you are young yet. How did you stop the 
foss?” 

“ On,” resumed Oherry, rather shortly, with an 
injured air that reminded P allegrina somehow of 
Gester berseilf, “I did all my tricks without 
being asked, and flew roand so from one to the 
other that they just had to be interested in me 
instead of the dolis they were worrying about; 
and pretty soon they forgot all about it.” 

But Pellegrina’s most important service for 
ber little mistress was to come later. The two 
girls came home from dancing school together. 
and Hester came ip Dorothy’s room after Oberry. 
The kittens had ceased discussing .more serious 
affairs, and were beginning to wonder what they 
were to haveextra for supper. Pellegrina had 
hopes based or the fact that the boy from the 
fisb market had called at the kitchen door during 
the atternoon, while Oherry could only speculate 
vaguely out of past experience. Their medita- 
tions were interrupted by the girle, wro seated 
themselves on the big rag before the grate fire, 
scorning such conveniences as chairs. 

In two seconds the kittens were out of their 
basket and on the rag also; and then the four 
procreded to take solid comfort. Dorothy 
orightened up the fire, which bad been allowed 
to die vown during thelr adsence. Soon the 
fresh logs were crackling, and the g'rls moved a 
bit further back. Frivolous Oberry bad been 
pulling at the corner of the rug, dalt in fan and 
half as a protection. H ester scoice1 her, but 
Dorothy defended ber, and the play ano laughter 
developed into a romp, such as always aff rded 
the best of plays for the small cats, if not for the 
girls. Suddenly Dorothy sprang up, holding 
Oherry in her banés. 

«* Oberry Horton,” she cried, “ I’m going to put 

you on the little shelf way up abo:ethe mantel, 
and see how you liketbat” She tried to reach 





responsibities of eatnood rapidly enough to give 


near. She whirled round suddenly; and then— 
bobody could ever tell jast how—a fold of her 
flattering light frock met a leaping flame, and the 
back of it was on fire before she dreamed there 
was danger. For a second the giris did not 
Dotice, but an agonizing sbriek from Pellegrina 
told them something was wrong. Dorothy stood 
Daralyzsd with horror; but as Hester rusted and 
opened the door opening into the long ball, she 
started to follow her. Now how dia Pellegrina 
kpow that that was the worst ¢ ing Dorothy 
could do? She gave oao conclusive spring right 
into, Dorothy-s face,almost forcing her back as she 
took the first step. Dorothy’s foot canght in the 
rug, already partly tureed over by the frolic; and 
down she fell on the floor. More quickly than I 
Can tell the story, P-llegrina was clawing at the 
heavy rug, trying to draw the corner of it over 
her little mistress. Almost at the moment back 
came Hester, screaming as she came, and wring- 
ing her bands. She saw the cat, pulled herself 
together, an‘ with more effective strength pulled 
the rug over poor Dorothy jastas Mrs. Leonard 
rushed into the room. 

Half an hour later, when quiet had been re- 
storeé and Dorothy was lying on the sofa, wear- 
ing her best pink dressing-gown,—a little pale, 
but spparently none the worse for her fright,— 
Mrs. Leonard turned to Hester, and said with 
trembling voice: “Dear child, how much we 
owe toyou! Ifyou had not been so brave and 
prompt, we could not possibly have smothered 
the fl .mes {n time to prevent Dorothy from being 


“Kind! Who said anything about kiod- | burned and suffering much,even if nothing worse 
ness?” snapped Pellegrins. “If they weren’t | Dad happensd.” And she shuddered at the 
kind to as, we wouldn’t have them here. What | though 


it. 
* Bat, O Mrs. Leonard,” cried Hester,honestly, 
“it was ali Pellegrina! I never thought of the 
rug till I saw ber clawing at it as if she were 
erezy. Dorotby, you can never be good enough 
to Pellegrina afcer this.” And Dorothy hugged 
the kitten closer; while Pellegrina, Oherry and 
Mrs. Leonard all murmured assent.—Obristian 
Register. 








HISTORICAL, 


——Thbe athletes of Greece in ancient times 
when training for physical contests, were fed on 
new cheese, figs and bolied grain. Their drink 
was warm water, and they were not aliowed to 
eat meat. 

——In 1760 there were but eight mails a year 
from Philadelphia to the Potomac River, and 
even then the post-ride need not start till be had 
received enough letters to pay the expenses of 
the trip. It was pot until postal affairs were 
placed in the capable and responsibie hands of 
Berjamin Franklin that there were apy regular 
or trustworthy malls. 

——Probably no private mansion in America 
has seen s0 many iliastrious personages under 
its roof tree as the president’s house of Harvard. 
Besides its occopsncy by Wadsworth, Holyoke, 
Locke, Langdon, Willard, Webber, Kirkland, 
Quincy and Everett, the royal governors have 
assembled there oa successive anniversaries, 
apd no distinguished traveler passed its door 
without paying his respects to the administra- 
tion for the time being. No doubt the eccentric 
Dr. Witherspoon broke bread at the table of 
Holyoke when he visited Boston in the memora- 
ble year 1768. 

—— When the camps were formed at Oambridge 
during 1775, the college bulidings were found 
very convenient for barracks; bat as the greater 
par. of the troops encamped during the summer 
of 1775, they were made available for every 
variety of military offises, as well as for a certain 
number of soldiers. In June Captain Smith was 
ordered to q 1arter in No. 6, and Oaptain Stevens 
in No. 2 of Massachusetts, while Mr. Adams, a 
sutier, was assigned to No. 17. The commissariat 
was in the college yard, where the details from 
all the posts came to draw rations. Nearly two 
thousand men were sheltered in the five college 
buildings standing in the winter of 1775-76, of 
which Harvard received 640, Stoughton 240 and 
the chaps! 160. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Boer GIat's WaDDING.—" Young Bride”: 
“A weddli g salways an event of almost na- 
tional importance and is really a most pictu- 
reeque ceremony. The friends and relatives may 
arrive a day or two abead of time, according to 
the distance to be traveled, and the Boer home- 
stead becomes & most animated scene. Scores 
of ox teams are scattered about the surrounding 
plain; negro servants are bustling around; guns 
are fired promiscaously, whenever more 
guests arrive; dancing, feasting, and ccff-e 
drinking are carried on in the cottage 
and everywhere arourd it; imprompta shoot- 
ivg matches and horse races are decided, and 
joy is unconfined. After the ceremony, and after 
ail ‘he guests bave kissed the bride and bride- 
groom, the wedcing feast is eaten, and then the 








guests spend the night in Gancing and pla 
games. It would be a breach of pall me meg 
any of the guests to depart before the dawn, 
and, indeed, the fddler’s music and the sound 
made by the dancing feet are often heard until 
noon of the following day. The wedding tour 
consists of a journey to the cottage ana farm 
which the husband has secured trom his father, 
and which adjoins the old homestead.” 
PARTITION OF AFRICA —'0. W. H.”: in 
Devsember, 1884, commenced the Berlin Con- 
ferevcs, and soon aft-r came the scramble for 
the bulky continent. We fiad Africa partitioned 
today as follows: France has secured 3,000 000 
square miles, Germany 884,000 square miles, 
Great Britain 2,190,000 sqoare miles, Italy 649,- 
00C square miles, Portagal 825 000 equare miles, 
Congo Free State 905,000 sqaare mi.es, the Boer 
republics 178 000 square miles, which, with 
2,435,000 rqaare miles occupied by Morocco, 
Egypt, Soudan and Liberia, mace about 11,000,- 
000 square miles out of the entire 11,600,000 
— miles said to be the superficial area of 


DRAFTING RESIDENT ALIENS —“ Curicus ”’: 
There ie no provision in the laws of the Uaited 
States for drafting or conscripting resident aliens 
in case.of war. Suco a law could be passed by 
Oongress, however. 

Ware WITH FRANCE.—“W. H. 0.”: The 
United 8 at⸗a were at war with France in 1799, 
though no formal declaration of war was ever 
made by either country. The war was wholly 
naval aod ended by degrees, as it had begun. 

DOSS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES MAKE ANY PROVISION IN THE EYSNT 
OF THE DEATH OF A *RESIDENT-ELBOT PRIOR 
TO THS Day oF [NAUGURBATION?— W.H. O.”: 
It makes none. Tne oaly thing to be done 
would be for the Vice-President, having beer 
Sworn iD as such, to be sworn in as l’resident, 
the elected President having died and a vacancy 
contemplated by the Constitution having oe- 
curred. 

MAXIMUM OF EFPEED IN STEAM NAVI- 
GATION —* Young Sailor”: Sir William White 
bas stated before the British Association of Sci- 
ence his belief that the maximum of speed in 
steam navigation has by no means been reached 
yet, and that both lucrease in length and weight 
favors the better maintenance of speed at sea 
and, this being the case, the tendency will be 
to even greater regularity of service than at 
present, and thus quicker passages will, to 
some extent, diminish risks. As indicating 
the progress made in this line, he instances 
the fact that in 1840 the side-wheel ship 
Britannia, 207 feet long, 750-horse power, 
maintained a sea speed of about eight 
and one-balf knots on a coal consumption of 
forty tons a day; speed has been increased from 
eight and one-half to twenty-two and one-half 
knots, and the time of the voyage reduced to 
about thirty-eight per cent. of woat was in 1840; 
steamers have more than trebied in lengtb, about 
doubled in breadth, and increased tenfold in 
displacement; the engine power bas been made 
forty times as great, and the ratio of horse power 
to the weight carried has increaseo fonrfo d. 
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BRILLIANTS- 


Just where you stand in the co. flict, 
There is your place! 

Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face! 

Goo placed you there for a purpose, 
What’er it may be; 

Think he bas chosen you for it; 
Work loyally. 





—Helen M. Richardson. 





’Tis not the great things we co or say, 
But idle words forgot as :oon as spoken; 
Acd little thoughtless deeds of every day 
Are stambilag-biocks on which the weak are 
broken. 


Thou who hast given so much to me, 

Give one thing more—a grateful heart ; 

Not thankfal when it p'easeth me. 

As if Thy biessings had spare days, 

Bat such a heart whose pulse may be Thy praise. 
—Gcorge Herbert. 


But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile 
When everythiog goes dead wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth 
The praises of earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 
—Ella Wheeier Wilcox 


The look of sympathy; the gentle word, 

Spoken so low that only angis beard; 

The secret #ct of pure self-sacrifice, 

Uaseen by man, bat marked by ange's’ eyes, 
These are not lost. —Metesit. 








READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library, 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





profitable way. 


THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principlesof Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the Uollege of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
899 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant “~ofessor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Corns University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLant BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





she shelf; but it was too bigh, and the fire too 


Through arrangements with the publ.shers we are able to furnesh our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super- 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell Cniversity, and every one of them 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindinge. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HORTICULTURIST’S RULE BOOK. A 
compendium of useful information for fruit 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and others. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture tp 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THe NuRSERY BOOK. A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations, 

Price to our reade=s, 75 cents. 


THe Forcine Book. A manual of the oui- 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
neli University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. 4. Bailey, 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. H. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustratiors 





Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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THE HORSE. 








The Horse-.His Fermanency. 


BY PROF, EUGENE DAVENPORT, UNIVERB- 


SITY OF ILLINOIS, 


When the traction engine and steam plow 
became realities; when electricity and the 
cable displaced the horse from the street-car 
service: when the bicycle took its place 
among the nece sities of life, and the horse- 
less carriaze was something more than a 
dreaw, men began to say that the horse had 
about outlived his nsefalness as a domestic 
animal, and many a ready pen predicted 
bis speedy and practical extinction. This 
feeling has become something more than 
the hasty conviction of many men and com- 
munities, and low prices are given as ar- 
gament to show that the horse is going out 
of use. Asa consequense, horses are not 
being bred to any extent, and,as I see it, 
we are in imminent danger of a horse 
famine nct many months hence. 

lt ie trae that much of the ordinary ser- 
vice of horses is being better and more 
cheaply performed by machinery. The 
game is trae of much of the labor of men. 
All this reduces the value of the low grade 
ndiviiaal, wh:ther horse or man, bat it 
does not threaten the ext'nction of either 
species. On the contrary, new demands are 
eonstantly arising. Itisa significant fact 
that horses, like men, are retiring from the 
cheaper service into better, and that from 
all sides the call is for animals of good form 
and action, of extreme dooility and high in 
telligence. The ill-bred mongrel is not 
wanted because he cannot d> what is now 
demanded of the horse, and if he changes 
hands at all it is only at a pomina! price. 

The prevailing low price of horses is not 
so much from an oversupply as it is from 
the fact that the mares are ‘ll adapted to 
the service now required. The horse is 
coming to be handled by better men than 
formerly, and is becoming more and more, 
like the dog, the companion of the master. 
The dray horse is no longer an animated 
skeleton, drivea by a howling roffian, but 
a well-bred, prosperous beast, in good 
harnesr, and driven by a man who loves a 
horse. The city delivery horse, his yan and 
his driver now belong to the advertising de- 
partment of the establishment, and here |; 
@ service newly created that needs more 
good horses than the street-car companies 
ever did. Every friend of the horse will 
rejoice in his emancipation from the street. 
car and his elevation to the delivery van. 

How many men were ever known to sell s 
carriage horse or a saddier and buy » 
bicycle? With all ite usefulness the wheel 
is bat a poor substitute for a horse, and 


there is not the least dacger of the one dis- | 
placing the other. No man who has ever | 
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be gocd, must go off with no hitch or delay, | 
and mast entertain, if not excite, the crowd | 
" The time is coming, and the sooner te, 
better for the horse interests, when the | 
successful association will start the races | 
exactly on time, and if a driver is not ready 





for aro her spring. John says: “ I see that som*- 
body is boor ing Abbie V.as a trotter. Why, 
she has broke more men whoowned her than 
a few, and used to be called ‘Old Soppy 
Weather.’ Perhaps she can go the boulevard all 
right, but that’s her p'ac* an! nowhere els*.” 
The old adage, ‘ Send a boy to do a man's 


felt the thrill of answering intelligence orh'shorse has josta shoe or brok-na/| work,” ‘a very app*rent in one ;f our evening 


along the reins of his favorite driver 
will ever be satisfiel to confine him- 
self to a dumb thing made of stee', of 
which he himself must farnish the 
motiva power. We seem to forget that 
machinery has displaced the horse only ip 
the most ordinary service. We seem to 
forget that the horse is progressing up- 
ward as to his oconpation, and we, have 
been breeding him backward, except as to 
heavy draught and the race track. This 
demand for beiter horses is not new or 
transient, but is natural and will endure. 
It is for breaders to study its nature, breed 
such as will satisfy the new conditions 
and stop the increase of miscellaneous rub- 
bish. 

Besides the heavy draught let us have 
a@ usefal, intelligent horse of mediam s'za, 
with a deep, thick chest, upstanding neck, 
full forehead and large, brigh« eye, an open 
nostril and erect ear,a short leg, heavily 
muscled, with a long, low stride that brings 
the foot lightly to the ground; then, witha 
short back and strong loin, we shall have a 
horse of good action, of great endu: ance, 
and one that will give good promise of ren- 
dering service for 20 years. For such a 
horse thereisastrong and a growing de- 
mand. Who will breed him, and out of | 
what blood lines will he be prodaced ? 





To Make Racing More Enier 
taining. 

Managers of prominent trotting tracks 

and other gentlemen who are deeply in- 





terested in trotting sports are busy formala- 
ting and discussing plans for making trot 
ting meetings more attractive and enter'a'n- 
ing to the public, thereby insuring larger 
gate receipts. This subject is worthy of 
carefal thought, andis reosivinz the ear- 
nest attention, not only cf track managers 
but some of the most prominent horse owp- 
ere and trctting-horse breeders in America. 

The Kentucky Troiting Horse Breeders | 
Association is the leading organization of 
its kind in the world. Its managers are 
wide awake, enterprising and progressive. 
Its annual trotting meetings are regarded 
by horsemen as overshadowing in impor 
tance and interest those of any other track 
or association. 

H. W. Wilson, secretary of that asso 
ciation, lately wrote to a prominent 
horseman inthis vicinity, asking his views 
upon certain changes suggested in the tros- 
ting rules for the purpose of making the 
sport more interesting to occupants of the 
grandstand. The gentleman replied to Mr. 
Wilson as follows: 

“Mr. H W. Wilson, L vainaton, Ky.: 

“Dear Sir— Yours of the 16 h daly received 
As l remember it the former distance pro 
posed by the American Association wa: 75 
and 100, bat I am not sure. We tried 60 
and 100 and it proved too thort. 

* The reason why 100 yards should be ths 
rule with eight or more starters, is that 
with large fields the outside horses ara apt 
to get a bad chance. Exaggerate the case: 
It would be ridiculous to have 150 yards 
with two contestants, and it would be 
equally soto have 80 yards with 50 in the 
field. It is proposed to have the half-mile 
tracks keep to the old distance;,and as they 
count many voter, it will do away with 
mach opposition not to try and change 
their distance. 

* You ask what | think of ruling out all 
horses not entitled to firat, second, third or 
fourth money at the end of the third heat. 
It may be an improvament, bat it does not 
seem quite as simple as the present rule, 
and I feel sure that simplicity is a valuable 
feature in any rule. The rule you tried sey 
eral years ago was excellent, i.e.,a horse 
not winning a heat in three to go to the 
stable. It certainly made good racing, bat 
horsemen are not yet educated up to tha 
point. The key of the whole situation is 
this: That the horses are protected too 
much and the audience too littls. 

“Now, though the audience are the ones 
on whom the associations rely for their 
support, they are never organized to make 
rules asthe horsemen are, and can only 
show that they are not entertained by stay 
ing away and golng elsewhere for their 
amusement, and this is jast what they do in 
many cases. The managers of associations 


must first realize, and then meke horse 


harness the judges will not feel that they 
can keep the audience waiting. 

** What chance would a theatre manager 
have of making his house pay, if he kep! 
the andience waiting frst for cone actor to 
get ready, and then for a scene to ba pat in 
place? By the second or third evening 
there would only be the manager and the 
actors present, for the people would have 
gone to soma other theatre, where the play 
was well pat on and well acted, and where 
the audience, and not the actorr, were pro- 
tected.” 

There are suggestions in the above which 
all track managers should digest and ad: pt 
Every hitch or delay that ccours during ap 
afternoon recirg mars the sport, and de- 
tracts from the interest of the epectators. 
who payto be entertained. This is espe 
clally true of tha: part of the aud'ence who 
are not enthusiastic admirers of the horse 
and have not; become deeply interested ir | 
light-harness track contests. It is a good 
time now for track managers to consider 
these things, and form plans for so con- 
ducting their meetings the coming season 
as to makethem as intere:ting as poss'bie 
to those who pay money at the gate. 





Worcester (Mass.) Notes. 


The alliance of the Bay State Agrc.l ura 
foclety snd the Worcest-r Agricuitur:! Suciety. 
and the fact that no admittance will be charge: 
to the grounds, everybody haviog the chance 'o 
see the show free, bids fair to mak te fair hel? 
next September the largest ever held in the New 
Eagland States, rivailiog Brockton or even th 
tairs held Down East. 

P esident Hoee of the Woreasier Society and 
ex-P esitent Elisworth went to Boston to the 
a ousl meeting of the Bay State Society, aad 
gave them « formal invitation waica was ac 
ceoted. With this alliances lacger parses can be 
off-red for horse races, and with a good n:« 
track, second to vonein New Enciand, Worces 
ter will be the mecsa for all hore: m +n daring tur 
are t four days fair. The new commi tee of 
arrangemen's are workers and everytaing qili 
tead to liberality and comf rt for all comers. 

Speaking of fairs down East, “Od Sport” ir 
carried back t> the palmy days of tne New Eag- 
and Pair, when it was held at Portiaod, A, — 
the days when Tommy Foster ‘rove Biliy 8 oith’ 
Hartford stallion Tommy J+fferson to wio, aod 
Mrs. D’ Aathony, that noted horsewoman, was tn: 
delight of all nursemen. ** Hod” Neison wa« j ist 
coming on the turf, aad the staliion Gen. Kuos 
was tne pride ofall Maine § All tnis ws io P srt- 
aa1c—dear, temperate Portland, where every 
thing was temperance, ettremely so. Sitting 
one day in the hotel «fMfise, and wishing fo: 
a lemonade, ‘ Oid Sport” winkei at the clerk, 
and the latter pulied a string, when lo! a seor-t 
door opeced aod it was en'ec sesame, for ther 
was & room witb all the paraphernaila anda bar | 
tender, with a clean white jrcket on, stool by | 
smiling. Finally a native of tae Pine Pree State, | 
one of those natives that grew siocs they were | 
five years old and doeam⸗ warped, said solam. ly | 
to the bar tender, * Jor, my wifeisdead. Wi! | 
you lend me g3?”’ 

“ I declare,” replied the bar tender, “ [ haven't | 
got but $3.60.” 

“ Never miad,” said the native," I'll take ths 
other 40 cente ia drinks.” 

Bat Portiaod bad a good fair all the sam>, sod 
everyrody was treated well. 

“ Old Sport” bas received a letter from a re'a- 
tive of poor dead and gone John Oarpenter, who 
says that they wilisee that John’s remains are 
laid beside bis father and brother ia West 
Satton; also a letter from the oldtime horseman. 
Andrew Holt, of Palmer, who says that it is a 
mistaken idea tbat John (Carpenter ever had any 
money; ia fact,\be was a poorman. “If heev r 
hed $15 in money at any one time,” says An. | 
drew, “ne would never bave known how « | 
count it, but as a driver he was witnout a peer.” | 

The rain has dens one good toingand that i+. 
filled up our resevoirs, but the horsemenare no 

‘APD. and snow enough 'o mak~ good sieighing 

would be bailed with deligat. Jonnny K-rvick, 
ur Joho, is lyiog quiet this winter, Wait lo» 
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Horse Owners! Use 


GOMEAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


m= A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 

The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 

the place of all liniments tor mild or severe action. 

—— ett EDES ALL GAUTERY 
d Cattle. 

OR FIRING. —— to prodase scar or blemish. 
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owners realize, that the performances mua 
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papers. This paper has recently paesed into new 
hands and uncer the ol1 regime “Od Sport’ 
conf sees to have lost $1590 in g20d hard cas in 


nrg the evening paper he found that the story 
read that Tysnhoe. driven by George Wales, had 
teaten George Wesson with Empire State. Well 

the old timers were wild, that’s all. “ Old 
Sport” trie’ to havelt rectiged and visited the 
newspaper sacctum. The spinster editor shook 
her curls and ssid she was shocked, while the 
giddy girl r°port’rs and scribes binsbed to the 
very roote of their hairto think of it. Bat thar 
wacall,and the mistate was never corrected 


| If toe news depar'ment cf this evening psper t« 


stock, and the same thing bappened to other | 


basiness mencfthecity it was! oped when the 
paper was sold cat that the new proprietor would 
see ite many faults and profit by them, boti' 
seems that when the former editor wert away 
heleft t> the paper alegacy In the shape ofs 
rether maidenish yoing man who w st») take 
ais place. Now, “Old Sport” wis es to be 
polite, andrwhen one <f the young reporter: 
visiied bim fora few old reminiscer.c*s, he was 
given an ⸗ee unt of the race between Emp're 
gt ato and Ivanhoe. 

Imacine “ O14 Sport’s” chagrin when on read- 





carri-d «nin thie way,’ O 4 Soort’s ” $1500 e#1!! 
be a mere baga’ells to what the pew proprietor 
willlose. However,” Old Spor” spol gz sto 
te o'd timers, and rej ‘ices In the fact that gooe 
ol1 Georre Wesson did win that race witb 
Erp're 8 ate. 

Walter Warren is wintering a fine stringo’ 
trotters and pacers at his bome in Sherwsbary, 
If the track In Worcestrr i+ fi ished early en-ug> 
in the spring ( snd It 1s ‘o be h wed tratir wi'l b+) 
Walter will train here, Many new stalls are 
being erected at the fair grounts. They ars box 
stalis and very comf rtsbie,snd trainers @il! foo 





every acoommodstion there for them, 


My old friend Jon Holt bas returned from | 
Earope, and ju¢girg from what he eave, the old | 
coun'ry 414 not suithim. Jo n eays that while | 


'n Paris ke got along pretty well, not knowing 
the language, but whi'e at one of the le ding 
restaurr nts be called for the waiter to bring bim 
a fille Cechambre. The waiter fied in sl4arm and 
called the police who was zcixe to piace Jonn 
an¢erarrest. It wasexviainedto Jon t»at he 
bad called for a fried chambermald, bis frierd, 
the netive, having given bim the wronetip. Jobn 
opered s bottle of Mamm’s extra and that set 
tled It. 

Mr. E. 8. Plerce has put the pacer Uncle Tom 
out to bay this winter, which will suit t»e borse 
‘ight well, and inthe spring be stould come out 
(on first-class shape. 

Ryron Shumway, the veteran horseman of 
Webster,’ visited us recently and took a ride after | 
the four year old mare Fasbion. Byron says be | 
knows of a pacer that can make them all bum on | 
the boulevard. His father, ‘he vetersn deputy | 
sheriff, celehrate4 hi: 86 h bi-thdsy last Monday | 


—— 


evening, when friends came from far and near to 
see him. Mr. Solomon Shumway owned ty, 
celebrated stalilon Strideaway, and got $12 5, 
fora halfintere:tin him. This veteran pia. fair 
to live to reach tne huodredih milestone. 

Yours, “ OLD BPorr.” 





C. H B lledeu,a memb>r of the Gertie. 
men’s De ving Olah, has bought Ned Wins 
low (2.124) from George H-l\ of the Adams 
House. Mr B-lleden hasalready arranged 
for several friend y tilts with members of 
the D orohester Driving Clad, of which he |, 
also a mem er 





Notting qial to GemMAaN PRAT Mcas for 
bors*® bedding. Hasithy aod economical ang 
wid Iv knowa. O 8 Herre’t, importer.45 North 
Mrrbetetre ft, Bos’on, Mars 





Toe veteran trainer Forter 8 Palmer, who 
is spending the winter with bis son Bard, 
Ownsa very promising paciag mare that |, 
as fast as she is well bred. Her s're was by 
Peivee Regent (2 164), oot of a daughter of 
D 9 Carlos (2 23). Her dam wa: by Lamps 
(2 21).. Mr. Paimer toforms os that witha 
faw weeks baodii'g this mere paced » 
qua~er in 31, seconds on the half-mile 
track at Lake View Farm, Bellingham. 








wulzer’s Rape 


Speltz 
gives Rich, 


What is itt 
Catalog 
tells, 




















by growing 250 bushels Big Four Uats, J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bus. barley; and H. Lovejoy 
Red Wing, Minn.. by growing 320 bush. Salzer'scorn 

r acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish to gain 
),000 new customers, hence will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR I0c. 


10 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Salt Bush, the 3-eared 
Corn—Speltz, producing 50 bush. food and 4 tous hay 
per acre—above oats and barley. Bromus Inermis 
—the greatest grass on earth; Salzer says so 
oO Rape, Spring Wheat, &¢., including our mam- 
moth Plant, Fruitand Seed Catalog, teliing all 

about Saizer's Great Million Dollar 
Petate, a!) mailed for 0c. postage ; 
sitively worth §10 to getastart 
Beod Potatoes $1.20.0 bbl. acd up. 












Please 

send this Catalog 
adv. with alone, 5c, 
10c. to Salzer. 





BELLMAN, 2.14: 


] ...DURING (899 


Had 10 performers make néw race records. 


(8 on 
half-mile t:acks), aversging under 3.20. 

All beautiful ba;s and browns, averaging 1554 hands 
high. 

All from dams without any fast ones by other sires. 

All driven by strangers, avo'ding fast records 

Bellman’s fees remains at $50 to insure. 

For Sale,a grand 5 year, 16%4 band trotting 
stud, anu extremely fast sreen pacer,.and other 
great prospects by him. Address 

HEDGEFIELD FARM, 
Saiem, N. J. 


THaH BROOE. 


WILTON, 2.19 1-4 
2.16: 





Silent Brook, 

Directman, roatea i897 
10 Obolce Mares on Sn«res, 

of 1900 at ‘ The Brook,’ s4j 1 tng trotting track. 


Apor. vod Mares on Sharer. 
10 Uboice Mares on Saares. 
at .00 per montb, or 
BROOK CURRY, texington, Ky. 











Fee tor stallion service due when mare is served. 
after May 1 at $2.50 per week. 


Address 





CHAMPION STALLIONS 


ARION, 2.07: 
BINGEN, 2.06. 
Peter The Great, 2.0/; 


Mares kept at $3.50 to May 1; 
— J. FEF. HALL, Ponkaposgs, Brass. 


The World’s Champion Two- 


Manette, by Nutwood, 2.18 3-4 


Miss, by Young Jim. 


great trotter Nico, 4, 2.081-4, etc. By Electioneer; dain, 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of 1899. 
Bingen, Jr., 3. 227 1. 2, By May King, 2.20;dam, Young 


The Champion 4-yr-old Trotter 
of’99. By Pilot Medium; dam, 
Santos, by Grand Sentinel, 2.272. 
Sease~ ends June 1, 1900. 


Clay King, 2.27 3-4 
Leaf, Foaled 1897 

00 per year. 88 » eis make the -eason 

S2S20 N29 anes Os 


year-old Trott-r. Sire of the 


Terms $100. 


Sire of 


fF erms $/I00O. 


berms $100. 


| 
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BARON WILKES, 710 
THE GHAMPION LIVING SIRE OF WORLD'S CHAMPIONS s2=2i-c 
BUMPS, 2.0334 [rein EXTASY, 2, 2.10.1-2 (iurkenrecin?" 
BARON ROCERS. 2.09% (tren ttcras a EXTASY, 3, 2.14 = {xisme'sr tase ¥en "4 
y Champion Sire of Money Winners for Past Five Seasons. 
SIRE OF 6 in 2.10 list; 22 in 2.15 list; 36 in 2.20 list; 8x in 2.30 list. 
__ Werld’s Champion Sire of Extreme Speed of his Age. 
Sire, ONWARD ; 
ALLANDORF, 2.19 1-2, Dam, ALMA MATER, by Mambrino Patchen uf BB for Season of 1900, $200, 
A Royal Bred One Allandorf sired Dick Hubbsrd, 5.09 3-4 nd 25 others in the list. JOHN E. THAYER & BRO., 
Stud Fee $50. Usual Privilege of Return. | Lancaster, Mass. 
——— — 











MAVY KING, 2.20 











Gaz-awa 2.26 1-4. 


Zither, by Wo dfora Mambhrine: Cam, Ro s) 


Vi0Ok FEE 650. 


LOOKAWAY, 2.222, 


Bir of Fowa’ay, 3 2141-4, Winola, 2.15 1-4, Blazeaway, 2-20 1-8, Locksir, 3,2.24 1-4, 


Trial 2.122, 


Lockawav. bb. by Look. rie of Phy'lie 8, 2.1534. snd 2 etherr, sndron ¢f Notwooe, 9.18%, snd 
1@,by Harsy Cisy 45,8! eof the deme of 8% ‘uy ihe let: 
= dam, Bose Terry, by Ham bietonian 10; great grandam by Vermont Blak Hawk5. SEKR- 


SIRE OF BINGEN, 2.06 1, 
Pi Lijero 2.14 3-4, 
King (b g), 2.17 1-4, Allie King, 2 19, 
Sire. Electioneer (sire of 165 with records from 2.07 3- 


list; duughters hare produced &4 with recora * 
———— of nerstee O58 4-¥ to 2 30); dam May Queen, 2 20. by 
243 1-4and # others); 2a du 
and 17 others), by Davy Crockett. 

May Kir g was /0.:1.d in 1886 is a dark rich bay with birek poirts. re white; etre rg cepicimation; beavily muscled; perfectly sound. 
- SPRVIOCN FEB, $50... 


YOUNG KING, Bro‘her to Bingen, 2.06 1-4. 


Chestnut King (ch g), 2.15 13, 
Nordhoff (3), 2.29 1-4. 


Foaled 1897 by May King 2. 
These stallions are at the Lookout Stock Farm, 8 
For father inf.rmaticn apply to 





CHAMPION TROTTING STALLION OF 
Genevieve (3), 2.16 1-4, Chestnut 


410230; sons have sired 745 in 2.30 


»3,¥8.19 1-4, Flection, sire of Alice Barnes, 
m. Jenny, (dam of King almont, 2.21 1-4, str e of Zembia, 2.12 1-4. 


CHARLES WHITTE MORE, 237 Albany Street, Poston. 
ll9.„il9— uu ö ööö ᷑ iun 


1899, 


20; dam, Young Miss, by YiungJim. PRIVAT! 
outh Nati Kk, Mass., and their books are now ©o)P*' 
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